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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE European War has fairly begun. Immediately on receipt 
of the vote passed by the Diet on the 14th inst. Count von 
Bismarck presented an ultimatum to the Courts of Hanover and 
Saxony, demanding that they should disarm and accept the 
Prussian project of reform, under penalty of war. Both Courts 
refused, and on the 18th inst. the Prussians entered Dresden, 
Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Hamburg, without apparently firing 
a shot. The King of Hanover retreated with his army to Got- 
tingen, a disconnected dominion of his own, the King of Saxony 
and his 25,000 men retired into Bohemia, and the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel fled towards Vienna. By the following day a conscription 
of 40,000 men had been ordered in Schleswig-Holstein, the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was hostile, had changed his 
mind, and placed his “ army” at Prussian disposal, Waldeck, and 
Reuss, and Saxe-Coburg Gotha, &c., had sent their little squads 
in the same direction, Oldenburg and Anhalt had agreed to the 
Prussian proposal for a new Bund, and Germany north of the 
Main had in fact beet absorbed in Prussia. For the time being 
the new provinces will be governed by Generals, but Prussia 
controls their resources, levies their taxes, and uses their men, 
and it seems very doubtful whether she will in the end meet any 
military resistance. The Hanoverian army cannot reach the main 
body of Federals in Frankfort, and will in all probability surrender 
with a good grace to ‘“ superior numbers,” an excuse suggested in 
a Prussian proclamation. 

None of the Princes thus dispossessed appear to have behaved 
well. Not one died at his post, or even ran the risk of imprison- 
ment. The King of Hanover was besought by his burghers to 
remain and accept the Prussian reform, but refused angrily, saying 
his honour as Guelph required him to go to Gottingen—one 
wonders what George II. would have said to that—and went, leav- 
ing his Queen to do the best she could with the Prussians. Smaller 
people scuttled after him, ‘“ Adjutant-General Tchirchwitz, head 
of the war party, forgetting,” says the Times, ‘to buckle on his 
sword.” In Hesse the Elector tried to take away the national 
treasure, but the theft was prevented by the people, and in Saxony 
the King made no attempt whatever at resistance. The general 
aspect of the people seems to be tranquil. They are not delighted, 
for the Prussian hand is known to be heavy, but they are not irri- 
tated, and either obey the recruiting officers or fly from them. The 
royal arms have been taken down in Saxony to be replaced by the 
Prussian without tumult, the Hanoverians are disgusted with their 
Court, and the Hessians of course prefer any Governor to the Elector. 


These events reduce the armies in the field to three, the Federal 
one, 60,000 strong, posted at Frankfort, and supplied from the 
South, the Austrian, and the North German. All telegraphs have 
been seized and all communications stopped, but it seems certain 
that up to yesterday evening Marshal Benedek was still in 
Moravia, with his army posted at Olmutz and Troppau, and face 
to face with Prince Charles and the Prussian Army of Silesia, but 
at some distance. The reason for the failure to occupy Dresdett 
is still a secret, and the only conjecture we can offer is that 
Marshal Benedek was unwilling to leave Prince Charles a chance 
of marching through Moravia, a comparatively flat country, direct 
upon Vienna. It is presumed that when the Austrians are ready 
two blows will be struck,—one to regain Dresden, which the 
Prussians are fortifying with earthworks, and the other to drive 





Prince Charles out of Silesia; but even to mention a military 
design is decidedly treason. Meanwhile the Prussians have 
called out the last section of the Landwehr, and are con- 
centrating troops in Dresden, and the people, more especially 
in Berlin, are beginning to feel some of the enthusiasm of victory. 
The disappearance of the Princelings, who have dropped as if 
through a trap-door in a pantomime, has greatly increased the 
strength of Unionist feeling,—which is all on the Prussian side. 


The debate on Monday night was ominous from the beginning. 
The storm commenced with a low, fierce growl at Mr. Gladstone 
for attempting to speak in proposing in Committee the fifth 
clause of the Bill,—a course declared contrary to order by 
Mr. Dodson unless it ended with an amendment. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not very quickly apprehend that he was out of 
order, as he had been allowed to take the same course on 
a previous night without interruption,—under the impression, 
said Mr. Dodson, that he would conclude with aw amendment. 
Consequently he was a little litigious on the point, and rather 
fanned the by no means dying embers of wrath on the other 
side. Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Horsman, and 
finally Mr. Dodson, had all to seat themselves heavily on this 
great safety-valve of Liberal sentiment, before it could be quite: 
shut up, and the eloquent steam suppressed. 


Mr. Gladstone having announced that he considered the rental 
a vital part of the Bill, the announcement he promised for 
Tuesday was expected with eager interest. The Houses were 
thronged, members apparently forgetting that no announcement’ 
of importance could be made without communication with the 
Queen, six hundred miles away. Earl Russell in the Lords simply 
announced that he must open such communication, while Mr. 
Gladstone added that the conduct of Ministers was based upon all 
the divisions which had marked the progress of the Bill—a very 
significant remark. Out of doors this was understood to imply 
that Ministers had resolved to resign, an opinion confirmed when’ 
the Lord Chancellor postponed certain cases because he ‘‘ should 
certainly not sit after Saturday,” but the initiated seem to have 
entertained from the first a strong doubt whether Her Majesty 
would accept the resignation. There has been a rumour that she 
has even requested them to withdraw their resignation “ by tele- 
graph,” but as the Queen's telegrams are not usually seen by 
newspaper editors, this rumour has probably been evolved from: 
human consciousness. 


The Queen’s absence at Balmoral in the middle of a session of 
critical conflict compelled the adjournment of the House till Mon- 
day, and even then Mr. Gladstone’s promised explanation cannot 
be given, as the Queen does not hurry her departure from Balmoral, 
and is not expected to arrive at Windsor till Tuesday morning. 
It was impossible of course for men aged and out of health, like 
Lord Russell and Lord Derby, to flit forwards and backwards: 
over 600 miles, with no further result perhaps than to despatclr . 
Lord Stanley or the Duke of Somerset on a similar errand. And 
as the whole brood of political possibilities cannot go to the Queen, 
she must necessarily come to the possibilities, and herself turn one or 
other of them ito a reality. As it must be done, and in the meantime 
the country is in a state of suspended political animation, we wish 
it had been done quicker. There is an apparent ungraciousness 
in fixing a day for the Queef’s return later than that to which 
Parliament had adjourned, in the full belief that it was an ample 
term for the purpose, which is unfortunate. The Queen will not, 
we trust, in future imitate the sun in selecting the longest day for 
her time of apogee. 


All sorts of rumours anticipate the future. The Ministry will 
stay in office at the request of the Queen. The Ministry will all 
return to office except Lord Russell, Sir George Grey, and Lord 
Cranworth,—the Queen sending for the Duke of Somerset. The 
Ministry will insist on their resignation, and Lord Derby will be 
summoned. If summoned, Lord Derby will accept and form 
the old Cabinet plus Lord Cranborne. If summoned, Lord 
Derby will decline, and recommend Lord Stanley's accession to 
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office with a whitey-brown Administration (more brown than 
white). All things are on the cards,—except apparently the 
Queen’s sending for Mr. Disraeli. Perhaps the rumour that the 
Ministry will remain in a state of semi-paralysis and drop its 
Reform Bill receives most credit, though there is as little basis 
for that as any other. 


On the nominal—not the real—question, raised by Lord Dun- 
kellin in the amendment which defeated the Government, Mr. 
Gladstone obtained an easy argumentative victory over him. Lord 
Dunkellin’s proposal was to base the borough franchise on “ rate- 
able value” rather than ‘‘ gross estimated rental,”—the real in- 
tention being to get a figure for rateable value (probably 6/.), 
which would have corresponded to 7/. 15s. or 8/. of rental, and so 
excluded a much larger number of working men. It was thought 
that if there had been a contest as to the exact figure of “ rate- 
able value,” the Liberals would not have been able to carry 5/., 
the figure really corresponding to 7/. of rental. Mr. Gladstone 
made it quite clear that ‘rateable value” has reference properly to 
the value of the property, being calculated for the purpose of 
municipal taxes actually laid upon property, and not on the tenant. 
Rental, on the other hand, is a test of the paying power of the 
tenant, and as such is of course the true measure intended of 
political qualification. Mr. Gladstone also pointed out that Lord 


Dunkellin’s second object in taking ‘‘ rateable value ” as the test | 


without appeal, was to get rid of the revising barrister, and leave 
the municipal authorities, who make the rate, unchecked by any 
more impartial tribunal. 
be said for the proposed change, and of course the column of 
*¢ gross estimated rental” is as good and convenient an authority 
as the column of ‘rateable value.” 


figure—looked safe. 
away the fiery darts of angry constituents, and Lord Dunkellin | 
succeeded in defeating the Government by a majority of 11-315 | 
to 304. 


Sir Robert Peel's speech was a very remarkable one for its eleva- 
tion,—of a certain kind. Like acarrier pigeon, he fluttered in the | 
air for some moments before taking a clear course, and apparently 
really hesitated during that time whether to go for or against the 
Government. After remarking emphatically that the amendment 
really ‘‘ did go to the root of the question,” and ‘ opened up a 
field for criticism on the whole Bill,” and that on the root of the | 
question—the extension of the franchise—he had always steadily 
supported the Government, he drew the singular conclusion that he 
should vote against it because ‘‘ this amendment did not in any way 
partake of a party character,”—in which case we should think it | 
did not go “to the root of the question,” or ‘‘open up a field for | 
criticism on the whole Bill.” Indeed the latter part of his speech | 
was expended on refuting the first, and the speech,—as is not un- | 
frequently the case with Sir Robert Peel’s speeches,—was about | 
as much a tribute to the intellectual strength of the amendment | 
as if he had tossed up, and said to himself, ‘‘ Heads, Government ;” | 
tails, Lord Dunkellin,” and tails had won. That process would | 
indeed have been briefer, and quite as satisfactory to the House. 


The analysis of the parties"showed for the Government 304 
Liberals and one Conservative (Mr. J. Peel, who was elected to 
represent the Conservatives of Tamworth, Sir R. Peel being sup- 
posed to represent the Liberals, but the former has throughout | 
steadily supported the Bill, and may probably exchange functions 
with his cousin at the next election). For the Conservatives there 
were 273 Conservatives and 44 Liberals, comprehending all the 
Troglodytes headed by Earl Grosvenor, Sir R. Peel, Mr. R. B. | 
Sheridan, and other disaffected Liberals. Fifteen Liberals and 13 | 
Conservatives were absent ; five seats were vacant ; and with these 
the Speaker and Mr. Dodson made up the complete number of 653. 


The text of two of the declarations of war have reached Eng- | 
Jand this week. The Emperor of Austria is dignified, and even 
eloquent, pleads his own disinterestedness, declares that Prussia 
has substituted open violence for reason and right, and “ sum- | 
mons before the tribunal of history, before the tribunal of an 
eternal and all-powerful God, those persons who have brought the 
war about, and makes them responsible for the misfortunes which 
may fall on individuals, families, districts, and countries.” Victor 
Emanuel is clear, and almost bluff, frankly acknowledges that he 
has waited seven years for the opportunity of liberating Venetia, 
declares that Austria has by her armaments disturbed the pacific 
task of reorganization, and ‘‘feels that he shall accomplish the 
vows made at the tomb of his high-minded father,” whose last 


| 





On neither head was there anything to | 





But a proposal to base the | 


franchise on rateable value in the abstract—without naming a | 
It looked like a shield with which to turn | 


. . aa, 
honest, Austria only conveniently forgetting that the occasion of 
all this sad work was her own unprovoked attack upon Den 
mark. f 


A report was circulated last week that the Russian Government 
had promised to be neutral so long as Franee-was, a distinct threat 
to Napoleon. This appears, however, to be a misinterpretation of 
Russian policy, which, so far as can be gathered from its orga 
is to do as France promises to do, that is, stand neutral and 
then claim its share of the good things going, a version more 
menacing to Turkey, and therefore to England, than to France. 
It is believed that the Court of St. Petersburg will, however, 
view the extinction of the petty princes and the establishment of 
/& great German power upon the Baltic with much disfayour 
—which may bear consequences. , 








A very important little debate took place on Monday 
in the House of Lords, on the subject of Miss Burdett 
Coutts’s petition that the money she has given to our Colonia] 
Churches, 17,500/. for the Bishopric of Capetown, 17,5001. for 
Adelaide, Australia, 15,000/. for British Columbia, 10,000/. for 
archdeacons in the same colony—in all 60,000/., shall be devoted 


| to the purpose for which it was given,—namely, the support of 
| churches in those colonies subject to the discipline of the National 


Church and to the supremacy of the Queen, and not to free 
churches governed by ecclesiastics without appeal to the tribunals 
of this country. The Bishop of London was heartily in favour 
of legalizing a connection between any Colonial Church which 
chooses still to belong to the Church at home, and that Church; 
and he stated that the Church Missionary Society is also very favour- 
able to this course. He pointed out that the new questions which 
have arisen with respect to bishoprics patented since a free legis- 
lature has been given to the colonies in which they were created, are 
after all not more than 18 out of 40, and in the other 22 the bishoprics 
are still perfectly valid. Earl Grey and Lord Houghton took gene- 
rally the same line. ‘The Bishop of Oxford of course regarded any 
imposition of the authority of our tribunals on the Colonial 
Churches as mere imposition of moral “fetters,” and Earl 
Russell was in the highest degree reserved, talking round the 
matter and expressing no opinion. The Archbishop of York gave 
notice that he would move for a select committee to consider the 


| commaetiions between the Colonial Churches and the Church at 


home, and would move the reference of Miss Burdett Coutts’s peti- 
tion to that committee, and this course will probably be agreed 
to. 

The Jamaica Commission have published their report, the sub- 
stance of which we have given elsewhere, and an exceedingly 
bulky volume of evidence. Their sifting of facts and their general 
conclusions seem thoroughly judicial. The language in which 
they censure practices and language which they admit to have 
been culpable, is soft in the extreme. There is no piano-wire in 
the lash of the Commissioners. 

And Mr. Cardwell echoes gently their language, expressing 


tenderly his disapprobation of one or two of Mr. Eyre’s omis- 
sions, and of his conduct in sending Mr. Gordon wo illegal trial and 


' still more illegal execution. However, he directs Sir Henry Storks 
not to give a certificate of indemnity to any one who has exceeded 


his instructions, and directs the trial of those charged with real 
enormities,—like Provost-Marshal Ramsay. The only part of 
his Jamaica policy on which we can express our hearty approval 
is his appointment of Sir J. P. Grant to the Government of 
Jamaica. A man of very high ability and strict impartiality, who 
stood firmly between the planters and natives of Bengal, he will 
undoubtedly do as much as one man can do to administer strict 
justice and restore order in Jamaica. 


The Italian army is divided into two, one on the Mincio and 
one on the Po, the King and La Marmora commanding the 
former column, General Cialdini the latter. The King had 
reached Cremona, on his way to the army. It is supposed that 
the first battle will be fought on the attempt to pass the Adige. 


The American monitor, the Miantonimah, arrived at Queens- 
town on Sunday—a most unpleasant fact for all the European 
maritime powers. It was thought this dangerous vessel could not 
cross the Atlantic, but she has crossed it, amid bad weather, too. 
She is as unlike a vessel as it is possible to be, her hull rising only 
34 ft. above the water, 268 ft. long by 59 ft., without bulwarks, 
in short, an enormous raft, and with two turrets and two funnels 
instead of masts and cordage. She is built of wood, and plated 
from the deck to four feet below the water line with irom seven 


words were, “ At least I die not as kings die.” Both documents are | inches thick, her deck is twelve inches thick, three of them 
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being iron, and the turrets are cylinders of iron eleven inches 
thick. Each turret has two Dahlgren guns, and each gun throws 
a shot of 480Ib., or a 15-in. shell of 360Ib., the former being 
effective at a mile and three-quarters’ distance. Her maximum 

is nine knots an hour, and the American engineers believe 
firmly that nothing in the British Navy could stand against her 
for an hour. That belief may be ill founded, but it is entertained 
by clear-headed, practical men, and even the unlearned can see 
that a ship like the Warrior offers an immense mark to a 
Dahlgren gun, while the Miantonimah offers comparatively none at 
all. We have no such gun either, actually ready. By the way, 
how are the lower decks in this ship lighted ? 


Is there no nerve or sense of responsibility left in British 
Ministers or members of the House of Commons? Day after day 
the most shocking revelations are made of the cruelties perpetrated 
in the London workhouses and hospitals, and yet no remedy is 
attempted. An inquiry is now going on at Rotherhithe, where it 
appears to be possible for a nurse to murder a woman by torture—for 
that is the simple meaning of the statements about the death of the 
woman Fairbairn, if they are well founded—without any censure. 
The case of Whitechapel is just as bad. Mr. Edmund Hart induced 
Mr. Farnall to go there without warning, and found patients with 
bed sores which are never attended to at night, a raving and 
filthy lunatic in a ward with two sane patients, a man dying of 
bronchitis and partly paralyzed with bare legs and feet resting on 
the floor, no beer allowed, no milk except to one patient ; the food 
so insufficient that the people complain of being starved, and 
three kinds of medicine—a purge, a cough mixture, and a saline 
mixture—which are served out to everybody indiscriminately. All 
this while convicts in hospital have clean beds, good medical 
attendance, and perfect quiet. ‘The moment the horrors of this 
place are inquired into the guardians will begin to defend it, and 
ask if paupers are to have silver bedsteads and down beds; and 
though Mr. Villiers will neither defend the evils nor talk vulgar 
rubbish, he will not risk affronting the London guardians. It 
will come to Lynch law if he is not quicker, and we could almost 
wish it would. One ducked chairman would be equal to 300 
cleaned patients. 


Mr. Gale's invention for making powder incombustible was 
tried on Wednesday on a somewhat grand scale. A condemned 
martello tower between Hastings and Rye was selected for the 
experiment, five tons of gunpowder mixed with 20 tons of Mr. 
Gale’s composition, and 338 barrels of the mixture placed in the 
magazine. ‘The modern floors were then fired with a pile of fire- 
wood, and the gunpowder slowly burnt without anything ap- 
proaching to an explosion. Two barrels of the mixture were then 
placed on a pile of blazing faggots, and as they burst the powder 
rather deadened the flames, and in the tower, which during the 
experiment was still burning, the powder gradually put out the 
fire. The success may be considered perfect, and one-half the 
great expense of transporting and storing powder will be saved, 
the manufacturers will want no wide circuit around the factories, 
and magazines may stand anywhere. The weight to transport is 
not very greatly increased, barrels of gunpowder being only three- 
fourths filled. 


After the failure of the Fort Erie expedition, a second body of 
Fenians, under a General Spear, crossed on the 7th inst. from 
Vermont toa place called Pigeonshill, drove back some cavalry 
sent to reconnoitre, got hopelessly drunk, and by last accounts 
was deserting rapidly across the border. Sweeny has been held 
to bail in 4,000/., Roberts has been arrested, and General Meade 
has been authorized to use any force necessary to break up the 
organization, ‘The Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended, and 
there seems little doubt that the American and Canadian Govern- 
ments acting in unison will finally put the conspiracy down with 
very little loss of life. The men who form the rank and file of 
these expeditions seem to belong to the lowest order of labouring 
Irish, but they have plenty of arms, and always manage to carry 
whiskey with them. 


The habitués of Rotten Row are greatly exercised about the 
absence of mounted police there. They say the Row is too 
crowded, vulgar people ride too fast, there are too many grooms 
who are badly mounted, and roughs have too free access to the 
ride. The real truth is that the great offenders are the bad-man- 
nered rich, with whom the police, if they are there, will not inter- 
fere. y cannot keep all people to one pace, or turn the Row 
into a cavalry exercising ground, and short of that what are they 
todo? The grumblers should petition Parliament not to let so 
many people get rich, or Heaven to give them sutficient brains to 





enjoy a ride at an unfashionable hour. As to the grooms, if it is 
to be proper for a lady in England to enjoy a ride without an im- 
pudent man servant behind, what will become of our institutions ? 
They will be as bad as in America, where a lady can actually 
travel without an escort from north to south, as she can also in 
India, without shocking anybody. 


The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union wish to build a 
Central Hall, and to collect 12,000/. for that purpose, for which 
sum the President, Lord Brougham, and the Vice-Presidents, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. Cowper, have put forth 
a strong appeal. 


M. Nicholas Fétu, of Dijon, advocates the extermination of 
dogs, and has sent a copy of his pamphlet to Marshal Vaillant, 
who replies most eloquently. He recalls the dog of Ulysses, 
the dog of Tobias, the dog that saved St. Roch, the 
dog of Montargis, the dog of the regiment, the dog of the 
poor man’s funeral, the dog of the St. Bernard Hospice. Ife con- 
demns in the strongest language the proposal to sully history by a 
new St. Bartholomew, directed against the race which produces 
heroes such as these. Marshal Vaillant goes on to give the sub- 
stance of an address made to him by his dog Brusca concerning 
the cruel instigator of these horrors. ‘* Tell him,” it runs, “ the 
names of all those I have bitten. Tell him of all the pantaloons 
I have torn, of all the gowns I have made rags of, merely because 
those who wore them wanted to come too close to you.” And 
it concludes, ‘‘ wait till we go together to the Council-General of 
your dear department. You will then take off my muzzle only for a 
few instants, and you will see... .” That argument may silence, 
but we fear will only inwardly intensify that cruel bigotry,—which, 
like most bigotry, having its root in fear, inspires M. Fétu’s canine 
inquisition. Brasca should have been contented with the appeal to 
higher feelings. Not only what dogs have done for man, but 
what man has done for dogs, we owe to dogs,—in the same sense 
at least in which Mr. Mill says that we owe to posterity all that we 
have done with posterity in view. We owe to dogs, amidst much 
other literature, Homer's verse on Argus, Cowper’s on Beau, 
and Dr. John Brown's prose poem on Rab and his Friends. 
The dog appears even in one of the parables, and is 
painted as more merciful than man. ‘ Even the dogs came and 
licked his sores.” And just as to man-like dogs we owe much 
that is finest in our literature, so todog-like men we owe much 
that is worst,—the cynic school, and probably M. Fétu and his 
proposal. 


Owing to the commencement of hostilities on the Continent, the 
Consol market during the greater part of the week has ruled 
heavy. On Saturday last the Three per Cents. for money were 
as low as 864, §, and 864, 87 for account. At one period of the 
week the quotation, for delivery, was as low as 853, 86, but the 
market yesterday closed steadily at 86, 4 for money, and 863, $ 
for account. 


Although the Bank return is favourable, no change has been 
made in the Bank rate of discount, the minimum quotation being 
still 10 per cent. ‘The supply of bullion in the Bank is now 
14,851,120/., and the reserve of notes and coin 4,744,3301. The 
Bank of Frankfort has reduced its rate to 6 per cent. 


Annexed were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities, yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, June 15. Friday, June 22. 
15} a 


Mexican oe oe ey ee o« li} 
Spanish Passive .. ee oo oe 20 oo 18} 
Do. Certificates e oo o oe 15} ce 14} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. -) ee o 535 50 
” ” 1862.4 hd 7 a] 52 - 50} 
United States 5.20's om oo oe 6Aj . 66 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, June 15, Friday, June 22. 


Great Eastern ee a 87h oo 86k 
Great Northern .. oe os oe oo 1214 oe 129) 
Great Western... ..« . « oe a 53 - 2 3 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. e« 39 ee — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire eo « oe 121} oe 12% 
London and Brighton .. «« ee pe 944 « 91 
Lendon and North-Western «4 0 we oe u7g «« 185} 
London and South-Western «2 ue ws Sif - wy 
London, Chatham,and Dover .¢ »« = +s 258 « 24h 
Metropolitan so ome 128} 127 
Midland oe oe os oo ee « LO Ty o< 129 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. .« «2 se 109 - 108 
Do. York ey 168 a 105} 
GoulerEasterm nel tli 70% oe Os 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~»>—_- 
THE BURSTING OF THE BUND. 


ORTH GERMANY is united. The great end of which 
the professors have chattered for half a century has been 
realized by the statesman in three days. On Thursday week 
the great assembly which, in its longwindedness, its cum- 
brousness, its reverence for documents, and its genuine 
desire for peace, seemed so perfectly to represent both the 
defects and the qualities of the German political mind, which 
in that time has never performed one great act, but which 
nevertheless has repaired the evils of two centuries of war 
simply by the inaction it compelled, met for the last time to 
decree solemnly the punishment of a single refractory con- 
stituent. The representatives of fifteen dynasties, every one 
of which was great before the Margrave of Brandenburg stole 
the tolls which laid the foundation of his treasury, which 
even in their decrepitude boasted the command of nine 
hundred thousand soldiers, the voluntary support of twenty- 
six millions of Germans, and the compelled obedience of 
twenty-five millions more belonging to less civilized races, 
decreed with a secret shudder of fear that the youngest 
member of the Confederation, a State barely two centuries old, 
ruling but nineteen millions of souls, should be formally 
chastised for disobedience. Four days afterwards but 
three of those dynasties retained even the appearance of ‘in- 
dependent political existence, the Confederacy had disappeared 
for ever, and a new and enormous kingdom lay with all its 
resources at the disposal of a man who can and who dare use 
them unsparingly. With that marvellous promptitude which 
seems to Englishmen so unlike Germans, but which Frederick 
the Great displayed at every step of his career, Count von Bis- 
marck struck down with one terrible sweep of his armies every 
minor foe. Hanover was entered at two points, her capital 
occupied, her King expelled, her army driven out, and sur- 
rounded by a force to which it is no disgrace to yield. A 
quiet order upon a point of form—the prohibition of the word 
“ ducal ”—informed the Elbe Duchies that they had been in- 
corporated in Prussia. Hamburg was occupied by Prussians, 
and its ancient Senate superseded by a General of division. 
The wretched Elector of Hesse, wickedest and smallest of the 
tyrants of mankind, was driven without a blow from his capital. 
Oldenburg and Anhalt were forced to renounce the Confedera- 
tion and pledge themselves to a new union with Prussia—a 
new household arrangement, with a Hohenzollern as “ house- 
master.” Hesse Darmstadt was declared “hostile’’ because 
it had closed a telegraph office, and the foreguard of the army 
defending Frankfort was driven from its post. The chief of the 
Saxon Dukes declared his readiness to assume a command 
in the Prussian army, and the Dukes of Mecklenburg have abdi- 
cated their separate military power. Finally, the Prussians, 
pouring into Saxony at three points, marched unopposed on 
Dresden, and while King and army fled into Bohemia, took 
down everywhere the Saxon arms. North Germany, from the 
Rhine to Posen, from Jutland to Frankfort, is in Prussian 
hands, and already Count von Bismarck is organizing her into 
a single State. By an act for which the only precedent is the 
Italian levy in the Romagna, the Prussian conscription has 
been flung over the population of the occupied territories, and 
as it must be obeyed, it is Austria, and not Prussia, which has 
now to meet the force of the German nation. The population, 
whether favourable to Prussia, as in Electoral Hesse, or 
resigned, as in Saxony, or doubtful, as in Hanover, or irritated, 
as in Holstein, is at all events not so hostile as to risk resist- 
ance to an administration so severe and a will so uncom- 
promising as that of Count von Bismarck. Holding all capitals, 
all fortresses, all railways, and all roads, the Prussian Govern- 
ment must be obeyed, and has therefore the control of twenty- 
eight millions of men and a revenue of some forty millions ster- 
ling, resources amply sufficient for the great task before it—a 
defensive war against Southern Germany. The Confederation 
has passed away, the duality of Germany is for the hour real, 
and it remains only to consider whether it can be reasonably 
expected to endure. 

We venture, early as the time yet is, to believe that it 
will,—that the Kings, and Dukes, and Princes who have thus 
abdicated their duties, whose ignoble histories have terminated 
in a stampede, who, instead of dying by their thrones, have 
carried a hundred thousand men to swell the embarrassments 
of the Austrian commissariat and the Bavarian Exchequer, 
will never regain their power. “Blindly the wicked work the 
righteous will of Heaven,” and Count van Bismarck in his law- 
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less unscrupulousness has at least cleared Europe of these 
dynasties, which after six hundred years of sway leave not a 
subject willing to die on their behalf. They have not al} 
been at all times irretrievably bad. Europe owes much both 
to Saxony and Hesse, for they protected the burly monk who 
first broke the charm of a Universal Church. Two of the 
dynasties have done much for art, one. has been a refuge in 
days of oppression for German literature, all save Hesse haye. 
done something to make an essentially sensuous people believe 
the mind greater than the body, to keep alive in a military 
race the healthy faith that learning is nobler than military 
skill. But they have all resisted the development of 
a free national life, all have helped to dwarf the minds 
they have so assiduously refined, all have resisted the natu. 
ral development of a race which probably contains within 
it the largest possibilities of original and noble life. All have 
striven with their utmost energies to keep up the evil faith that 
Heaven has committed the guidance of mankind to the mem- 
bers of a limited caste, now so interwoven as to be almost g 
single family, which, possessing for a thousand years a mono- 
poly of the highest form of action, has in that time failed to 
produce one benefactor to mankind. In the long stream of 
European history not one of this caste has ever received by popu- 
lar acclaim the epithet “‘Good,” but one lives in history under 
the title of the “‘ Wise.” So intensely has the evil effect of 
the Princelings’ influence been felt, that for fifty years no subject 
of theirs has risen high enough in the mental world to think 
out a political reform without making their extinction the 
inevitable datum of his dream. And now they are gone, 
gone without a blow on their own soil for the independ- 
ence of which they were so proud, and though the real 
battle has yet to be fought, we still, reading by the light 
of history, believe they can never return. The secret of their 
uselessness has been revealed too publicly. The sceptres so 
powerless against the Prussian bayonet would have been as 
impotent against the Cossack sabre. Even if Austria wins, 
she will find in her hour of victory, as she found in 1850, that 
dependent kings are the least valuable of allies, the most 
troublesome of subjects; and Austria, though she may get her 
compensation, will not in this sense win. Already the 
Prussian Liberals see that their day-dream is about to be 
realized by their greatest foe, and forgive the iron roller which, 
crushing so many of their convictions, has made a road for all 
their aspirations. Already the Premier sees that only by the 
assent of the people can the structure which he is rearing be 
consolidated, and pledges himself and his master to the Par- 
liament which, while it will invest the Hohenzollerns with 
the Imperial Crown, will also realize the first aspiration of every 
German thinker. The defeat of North Germany, if accomplished, 
must be the work of many campaigns, and the nation, if united 
even for a year, will not again bear to be dismembered on 
behalf of a caste which at the first cannon-shot scuttled out 
of their homes to seek what for them at all events is the pro- 
tection of a foreign power. They may settle among their old 
subjects as great nobles. They may receive half the vast estates 
which, though attached to their crowns, they have treated as 
private property. They may occupy as wealthy and privileged 
subjects an immense position among a great race, a position, if 
they will surrender their ruinous theory of intermarriage, even 
greater than that of English peers, because more visibly one of 
leadership. They may run a career as long and far more 
useful than that which has ended in this strange stampede, 
but they cannot again carve out Germany into estates for them 
to rule, half as modern kings half as medizval barons. Their 
work has been done, their time has passed, and with the occu- 
pation of Dresden the German Confederation, the league which 
for fifty years has in Central Europe maintained at once peace 
and tyranny, civilization and petty Courts, free thought and 
political serfdom, prosperity and princes, public order and enor- 
mous armies, commerce and the ascendancy of soldiers, has, we 
believe, finally ceased to exist. 





THE RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


ER MAJESTY having retired to the desert, there can be 
H no official announcement till Tuesday, but it would be 
affectation to doubt that Ministers have resigned, and it only 
remains to consider the policy of their course. In opposition 
to the majority of those who, like ourselves, have opposed this 
Reform Bill in the interest of representative government, we 
hold that Mr. Gladstone was right, and his colleagues had no 
alternative at once honourable and expedient. They were 
pledged to the lip to make the Reform Bill a vital Cabinet 
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measure, and both parties understood by the pledge a promise 
to admit the best of the workmen within the franchise or to 
resign their posts. So long as the House, while resisting on 
details, consented, however reluctantly, to sanction that admis- 
sion, it was open to the Cabinet to declare next Session a more 
convenient time for actual legislation. They were bound to 
admit the people, but not bound to break down the gate in 
June, 1866, when they could easily open it in March, 1867. 
The instant the House, however, decided that it would not 
fulfil this pledge, that the workmen should not be admitted in 
any number sufficient to give them even a share of power, the 

ition was totally changed. That decision was given by 
Tuesday's vote on Lord Dunkellin’s motion. Ina House from 
which only twenty-eight members were absent, thirteen of 
them being Tory, rating was carried against rental by a 
majority of eleven. In other words, the House determined 
that it would rather not admit more than eighty thousand 
new borough voters to the register, rather not allow the work- 
men to seat anywhere a representative of their own. That is 
the common-sense view of the point at issue. It is nonsense, 
or rather it is dishonest, to say that rating, as opposed to 
rental, is a mere detail, a question of machinery, a dispute 
between the appointment of local or imperial scrutineers. The 
majority meant to restrict the number of new voters, and every- 
body in the House, from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Whalley, knew 
that this, and nothing else, was its intention and its object. 
For this it had placed eighty amendments on the voting paper, 
for this it had fought against the reduction in counties, for 
this it had tried to discuss redistribution first, for this it had 
assailed Mr. Gladstone with every variety of abuse, and deli- 
berately repeated hour after hour that accusation of irritability 
which, being true, tries so sorely the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The faith of the Government, a faith pledged not to 
the voters, who could of course release them, but to 
the non-electors, who could not, was at stake, and the 
Ministry were bound to redeem their political honour. 
They were all the more bound because of the deep 
popular distrust with which Liberal professions on Reform 
have for years been regarded. The masses fancy the fight is 
a “cross,” and it was indispensable to draw blood. It was 
open to them of course to appeal from Parliament to the 
people, but there were many objections to a course which in 
itself would have had much appearance of constitutional 
dignity. The House which a few weeks ago affirmed, in 
defiance of Government, that it would legislate against bribery 
in season and out of season, would have been terribl? annoyed 
by an appeal which put its purity to a most expensive test, 
and annoyance given to both sides will never, in a party 
sense, be found to pay. It is not, moreover, usual to dissolve 
in its first Session a Parliament called by the Ministry which 
dissolves it, and unusual acts are in England often called un- 
constitutional. Above all, the ery isa bad one. There was 
a real chance that a dissolution upon a bad Bill brought in for 
a good end might result in a great, if temporary, loss to the 
great Liberal party. Outside the very great boroughs the 
existing powers, the ten or twelve thousand persons who, except 
when popular feeling has risen to fever height, really govern 
the British Empire, have no liking for the Bill. The landlords 
dread the 14/. clause, and though each party would stick to its 
colours, Tory landlords would be very active and Whig land- 
lords very quiescent. The rulers of medium boroughs abomi- 
nate the Bill. They see that it introduces a class which 
affronts their second religion, respectability, which will be 
very difficult indeed to manage, which if left unbribed will be 
at the disposal of men lower than themselves, and which if 
bribed will increase greatly the already excessive expenditure 
at elections. The petty boroughs of course hate it, for they 
want to keep their privilege. They sell it very often, but 
men who are capable of sale never cordially like to sell that 
which makes them worth buying. You could not have bribed 
Sudbury to vote its own disfranchisement. Add to all these 
Sources of danger the vague dread of change stirred up by a 
continental war, and a dissolution might have ended in a loss 
of fifty votes, all now available for any Liberal measure except 
a blank reduction of the suffrage. The appeal seems too doubt- 
ful to be risked, and the only remaining course endurable by 
Mr. Gladstone’s honourable pride and Earl Russell's fixed 
belief in the advantages of Reform was resignation. We need 
not say how deeply we regret the necessity, how utterly we dis- 
trust the uses Tories may make of British power during a Con- 
tinental crisis, but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
it was a necessity nevertheless. 

A great many speculations have of course been published 





upon the immediate occasion of the vote, but we adhere to 
the most obvious explanation. The Government was over- 
weighted by the Reform Bill, and embarrassed by the 
temper with which the House always visited its leader's 
deficiency in tactique. Mr. Gladstone is not one whit worse- 
tempered than the majority of successful British statesmen,— 
than Lord Derby, for instance, or Lord Stanley. He does not 
give way to the impulse of intellectual hauteur oftener than Lord 
Palmerston, who showed in addition, every now and then, the 
Trish form of the pride of birth. But when Mr. Gladstone 
rates, it is always some man like Lord Robert Montagua—man 
with whom half the House have a fellow feeling of caste,—who 
falls under the lash. The whip cuts deep in delicate flesh, 
and the irritation produced by a stern rebuke to a lordling or 
county member is twice as great as that which follows an 
insolent one toa man whom nobody knows. Then it is one 
thing to pardon a man we like for a mere burst of temper, 
and quite another to overlook it in one whom we interpret by 
the light of a latent prejudice. It is of no use to deny 
that there exists among a section of the House, old Whigs, 
young aristocrats, and country gentlemen, a feeling to- 
wards Mr. Gladstone approaching to an instinctive dislike, a 
feeling compounded of the repulsion of a cavalier for a 
puritan, and of the fear with which a diplomatist regards an 
adversary sure to gain the intellectual mastery. They are 
annoyed with his “conscience,” fretful with an idea that he 
is not sound about “land,” and yet aware that, sound or 
unsound, they are quite sure in debate to seem to be in the 
wrong. They rejoice therefore at every blunder, misinterpret 
every slip, and rage at every instance of firmness as if it were 
a concealed impertinence. Nothing but the most suave 
serenity of temper could eradicate the latent resentfulness 
thus produced, and Mr. Gladstone, though as full of genuine 
kindliness as the calmest of his opponents, and fuller of 
sympathetic feeling, fails to exhibit this peculiar manner. 
His smile is apt to be a quiver, and he has the most 
unfortunate intolerance alike for imbecility and small finesse, 
A “dodge” like Lord Stanley’s, when he tried to put 
the cart before the horse on Monday week, gives him moral 
annoyance, the feeling with which great natures regard 
a baseness, and he expresses this feeling with the force 
with which he expresses every other. He cannot speak 
badly. Like the tragedian who could not ask for beer with- 
out awing the pot-boy, Mr. Gladstone cannot rebuke with- 
out that terrible foree which makes what he thinks an ordi- 
nary sound seem to his audience thunder. All these things 
tend to dispel the pleasant regard from men, opponents as well 
as friends, which has protected so many statesmen like a 
moral shirt of mail, which, for instance, so protected Lord 
Melbourne that even bullets glanced aside. Every mistake is 
made among critics, and there have been some grave mistakes 
—the Bill itself, its division into halves, the concession on Mr. 
Banks Stanhope’s motion, the speech on the admission of 
Dissenters into the University. How can a party work, when 
its strongest single section is told by its chosen leader that it 
ought not to be placed on an intellectual equality with its 
opponents? All these things tell up, and though the personal 
and most unfair dislike to the leader of the House would not 
of itself have defeated the Bill, it removed the great barricade 
between the Bill and defeat. The Government could scarcely 
have carried it through a House managed as Lord Palmerston 
would have managed it, but in a House sore, and touchy, 
and ill governed,—no Parliament of late years has been so like 
a colonial legislature, or has had its “ scenes ’ reported in type 
so maliciously conspicuous,—the burden has become unendur- 
able. The Government, which commenced the Session with a 
majority of seventy, has in three months destroyed it, and 
retires, with every pledge fulfilled, to recruit its strength, and 
become for a brief period once more the besieging force. 





ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


T seems clearly understood that the Ministry have resigned, 
but by no means clearly understood whether their resig- 
nation will be accepted by the Queen,—whether the Queen 
will not urge, or has not already urged, the Cabinet to with- 
draw their untimely though almost compulsory abdication. 
It is even asserted that a request of this kind has already 
been telegraphed from Balmoral, though we are told that this 
assertion must be accepted “with every reserve,”—which 
means, we suppose, believed a very little and disbelieved very 
much. At all events it is clearly one of the possibilities, if 
not of the probabilities, that the Queen may endeavour to 
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persuade the Government to continue in office, in spite of the 
decisive defeat of Monday. How would that affect its fate 
and prospects? The present Liberal Government may fairly 
be regarded, in spite of its Conservative elements, like Lord 
Clarendon and the Duke of Somerset, and in spite of its 
merely pallid elements, like Mr. Cardwell, as a somewhat 
eagerly Liberal Government, a Government of popular effer- 
vescence,.a Government that has gained much in popularity in 
the country, whatever may be the case as to the House and the 
London Clubs, or even the constituencies, by appeals to popular 
emotion, which are called by Lord Cranborne “ sentimental 
rant.” Its leading members have a very strong sympathy with 
the people ; its younger members have a very strong sympathy 
with the people ; and the leading members, together with the 
younger members, naturally give the character to a Govern- 
ment, in spite of many neutral and some incompatible shades 
of political opinion. And all these popular sympathies have 
been of late much strained, and ruffled, and put on their 
highest mettle by the tactics of the Opposition. Now, how 
would a Government of this kind be likely to feel under a 
Royal request to appeal to the mercy of the Opposition, and 
take back the life politically forfeited ? It would certainly be 
a very bitter sacrifice of pride and inclination, for it can 
scarcely be doubted that under present circumstances a con- 
tinuance in office would mean a consent to drop the Reform 
Bill, and a breach of the programme of “standing while it 
stands, and falling when it falls.’ Mr. Gladstone especially, 
who has been the great spokesman of this determination,— 
and without Mr. Gladstone it need not be said that the Liberal 
Ministry could not possibly continue in office,—would find it 
exceedingly hard to be compelled to lead a House that had 
virtually rejected his own chief measure, and rejected it at 
the dictation of a tricky and unscrupulous Opposition, moved 
almost as much by personal anger against himself as by politi- 
cal prejudice. We do not say that Mr. Gladstone is not 
capable of the sacrifice if the Queen presses it, and he can 
clearly realize the inconvenience to the country of a change 
of Ministry. But we doubt whether in that case he would 
not chafe so much under the mortification of riding a 
horse that had thrown him, that he would burn to re- 
hearse the struggle with its temper again and again, so that we 
should have reiterated and irritating little trials of strength,— 
the Minister fretting under the sense of defeat, and the Opposi- 
tion teazing in full enjoyment of the power to vex,—till the 
situation became intolerable, and Mr. Gladstone had frittered 
away his opportunities of Ministerial influence. If the Reform 
Bill was the only grievance, its suspension might restore a 
better understanding in the House, but it is more and more 
clear that a good deal of personal animosity is levelled at Mr. 
Gladstone, and that even if the Queen’s intercession disposed for 
a time of the party difficulty, Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to ride 
both parties at once in the Parliamentary circus would never be 
conducted with the same equanimity and practised intellectual 
stride with which it has been achieved more than once by Mr. 
Disraeli. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone, and all the Gladstonians 
in the Government, are likely enough to feel that the excuse 
of ‘critical foreign affairs,’ which would be the Queen’s reason 
for objecting to a change of Ministry, may be as urgent a year 
hence, or even two years hence, as it is now; that it may 
become therefore a gag for the Liberals as long as war con- 
tinues, and that in this way the popular feeling which has 
recently been revived will be utterly worn out and extin- 
guished, and the Parliament of 1865 persuaded to travel the 
old way of the Parliament of 1859,—the way so well mac- 
adamized with broken, nay, pulverized, vows. Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers may feel it their duty to accept this destiny, 
but it will be no pleasant duty, and we fear scarcely one likely 
either to prove a tonic to their principles or a sedative to their 
justly irritated party feeling. 

Should the Queen, however, not press the Ministry to 
withdraw their resignation,—or pressing it, fail to con- 
vince the only members of it whom it is worth while 
to convince at all,—of course she will send for Lord Derby, 
and it will then become a question whether we shall have the 
old Tory Government in power again, or whether Lord Derby 
may not advise the Queen to try a new combination, by 
appointing a Prime Minister who might count on a certain 
amount of steady support from the Liberal side of the House. 
There will be no little sacrifice of personal feeling required from 
Lord Derby, if he is again to take power as a long-vacation 
Minister, witha House of Commons confessedly opposed to him 
and his party, and not likely to tolerate them much beyond 
the recess, Time after time has he expressed his strong 


objection to governing through a minority of the Lower 
House, and by permission only of his adversaries ; nor does 
there seem any sufficient reason why, if he be reall 

opposed to this course, he should not suggest a out 
nation likely to effect a new division of parties somewhat 
more favourable to Conservatism, according to which the 
Conservatives might gain over the Conservative Liberals, and 
be opposed only by the popular party. It may be that Mr. 
Lowe is too liberal on some points,—chiefly ecclesiastical ang 
social,—too Conservative on one—the lowering of the borough 
franchise,—to take office even under Lord Stanley. Indeed 
he could scarcely enter any Ministry that should bind itself 
to undertake a Reform Bill. But if the present Government 
had been urged by the Queen to withdraw their resignation at 
the present crisis, even at the cost of the Reform Bill, and 
had declined to do so, it would be comparatively easy for a 
new Ministry, not pledged by any programme, to decline to 
produce one expressly on the ground that resignations and 
dissolutions are incidents of all Reform, and are not well 
adapted to a time of danger. And in that case it is not in- 
eredible that a Liberal-Conservative Ministry would even gain 
the help of Mr. Lowe,—in some office remote from the dis. 
cussion of ecclesiastical questions. It is not easy to see why 
Lord Derby should resume unwillingly a position in which he 
would be in a minority of 70, if his son could form a 
Ministry with a prospect of steady support from 35 or 40 
Liberals, enough to equalize the opposing parties. If Mr. 
Disraeli were to lead again in the Commons, with Lord 
Cranborne and Sir Stafford Northcote for his lieutenants, 
the character of the Administration would probably be 
more Tory than ever. At least the keen aristocratic pro- 
pagandism and cynical ability of Lord Cranborne would give 
far more new flavour to the Ministry than the gritty detail of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s political accuracy would neutralize; and 
the total effect would be calculated rather to alienate the Con- 
servative Whigs than to attract them. Only the elevation of 
Lord Stanley’s ostentatiously frigid lucidity to the first place 
in the Commons could attract the Moderates of all parties. 
Indeed if he were at the helm Lord Cranborne’s ability might 
be used to keep the higher Tories attached to the Adminis- 
tration, without any fear that his sympathy with the reaction- 
ary Governments of Europe and his hatred of republics would 
disturb the neutral feeling of the Administration. Of course- 
such a solution must involve the assumption of Mr. Disraeli to 
the Lords, which, equally of course, it is open to him to decline; 
for if he ‘stays, he must lead, and if he leads, the Conservative 
party can only count on the strictly Conservative members, 
In any case Mr. Disraeli would be the difficulty. For he would 
not take a peerage without some really important office to 
alleviate its dullness, and foreign affairs are supposed to be 
Mr. Disraeli’s ambition. Yet a great European war would be 
sure to tempt Mr. Disraeli into some brilliant and original 
combination that would strike ordinary men with horror. 
The real diplomacy in times of any moment is carried on by 
private letters, and to have faith in Mr. Disraeli’s private 
letters about the moves on the chess-board would be hard. 
Mr. Disraeli has indeed always been too diplomatic for the 
business of diplomacy. He believes too much in the power of 
words, to give words from his mouth even their ordinary 
power. 

But whatever be the result, we cannot help thinking that it 
would be best for the Liberal party, whatever it might be for 
the country, to accept the natural consequences of the recent 
defeat. The statesmanship of the moment is likely to consist 
very much in vigilant inaction. Vigilant inaction is the 
natural function of the party of inaction, and it even seems 
likely,—if not, that nothing will be best done by men without 
an enthusiasm in their creed,—at least, that men with an en- 
thusiasm will be fretted and injured by a paralysis which they 
have themselves courted. The circumstances of the time seem 
to point to an attempt at political “middlingness”’ as especially 
ripe. If there ever was a time when Moderates should flock 
together, it is when, by the conditions of the problem, it 1s 
decreed that all important national reforms are to be aban- 
doned, and all important relations with other States avoided. 
Zeal, either Tory or Liberal, seems excluded by the very cir- 
cumstances of the times. And if we are to drop home poli- 
tics in order that we may the better stand aloof from foreign 
politics, how can we meet the occasion more adequately than 
by giving-a chance to the party which thinks that domestic 
affairs are pretty well as they are, and that foreign affairs 
ought to mean the affairs of foreigners, rather than any affairs 





of us with foreigners or of foreigners with us ? 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


ame has begun at last, Prassia has won the move, and 
| the board is already beginning to clear. Afraid, it is believed, 
to repeat the mistake of 1859, when his rush towards Turin 
cost him the sympathies of all Europe, the Kaiser has allowed 
Count von Bismark to strike the first blow, has failed to 
occupy Dresden, and has even awaited a formal declaration of 
war. The Prussian Premier, careless alike of opinion and of 
forms, has used these few days so well as to increase enor- 
mously the effective power at his disposal. A declaration of 
war against all the minor States which had voted the mobi- 
lisation of the Federal army, has been followed by the suc- 
cessive occupation of their capitals, until on Wednesday North 
Germany, with the exception of Frankfort, was in Prussian 
hands, and every enemy in the rear had disappeared. The 
ity armies have all fled towards Frankfort, and the position 
on Friday appeared to stand thus. The Prussians, having 
completed the necessary invasions, are now upon the defensive. 
One Prussian army watching Frankfort, holds in check the 
Federal force of 60,000 men, colluvies militum, a vast for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms without commissariat, governed 
by a dozen princes, and belonging to as many States; 
a second occupies Saxony, collecting supplies and fortifying 
Dresden; while a third, under Prince Charles, is ready to 
defend Silesia, which it seems certain will be the first object 
of Austrian attack. The Kaiser, aware that Venetia must be 
surrendered in the end, and fearing that Prussia may yet 
retain North Germany, considers it his first object to remain 
a great German Power. Baden, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria 
naturally gravitate towards him, and to encourage their 
advance he has guaranteed the territories of such States as 
put their armies at his disposal. This promise, otherwise so 
rash, was, we imagine, needful to dissipate an impression that 
Austria might absorb South Germany under her direct control, 
and will apply, in practice, only to the States south of Frank- 
fort and the Main. Sure of these States in subordinate 
alliance, and in possession of Silesia, Austria could at the 
fitting time, make peace on the basis of the uti possidetis 
without ceasing to be a first-rate German Power, the 
permanent, and, as we conceive, immutable resolve of 
the reigning House. Silesia once fairly occupied, and a 
itched battle won, the two powers could cease from 
hting, find each other enormous gainers, and by a new 
alliance protect German territory across the Rhine. It is not 
probable that any course half so sensible will be adopted ; 
but the events of the week have nevertheless introduced this 
immense change. There are but three armies in the field, or 
to speak rigidly but two, and means have been found for 
compensation to an almost indefinite extent. Prussia has 
gained so much, that only to keep it will be an enormous 
triumph, while the Federation has lost so much, that the 
little it retains must of necessity fall to Austria. A new 
possibility of compromise has arisen, which the first great 
battle may make it both possible and expedient to work out. 
Of course the battle must be fought. The military pride of 
both nations demands that sacrifice to Moloch, but that ac- 
complished, it will be strange if, with France glancing so 
menacingly across her frontier, two powers who have at least 
one identical interest should not moderate their views. 
Should this possibility become real, and we mention it only 
as illustrating the immense change wrought in a week by 
Bismark’s unscrupulous energy, the result of the war will 
be the extinction of a knot of dynasties of whom 
Germany and Europe are alike heartily sick, who ought 
to have perished in 1815, and whose single useful function of 
providing consorts for Europe will not be suspended by their 
dismissal from active power. 

From Italy we have no intelligence save that war has begun, 
and that the army is on its march by an unknown route to a 
point kept carefully concealed, while the volunteers are eagerly 
preparing for an expedition not yet indicated. All that seems 
certain is that before the army can turn the Quadilateral, on 
its road towards Venice, a great battle must be fought, which 
if the Italians win it will decide the fate of Venetia, and if 
they lose it probably bring France once more into the field. 
Till that battle is fought we receive all reports of negotiation 
with profound distrust. Had the Kaiser been willing or able 
to give way without affronting the pride of his army, which 
holds the free talk of the Italian newspapers in a kind of 
loathing, he would have finished the transaction before the 
Prussians invaded Saxony. The garrison of Venetia would 
make him almost irresistible in Silesia, 


MR. CARDWELL ON THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 


HE Report of the Jamaica Commission has been published 
at last, as also Mr. Cardwell’s letter founded thereon to 
Sir Henry Storks, temporary Governor of the island. We 
have no fault to find with the Commissioners’ judgment. The 
summary of conclusions appears to us to be strictly supported 
by the evidence,—namely, that there was an organized inten- 
tion to resist the law,—(but by no means, as we believe, an 
organized massacre),—before the outbreak, but exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, confined to a small part of the parish of 
St. Thomas-in-the-East ; that this spirit of resistance to the 
law was caused partly by a wish on the part of the squatters 
at Stony Gut and elsewhere to keep the “ back lands,” partly 
by real and not unjustifiable distrust of the justice adminis- 
tered in the local Courts ; that the disturbance which arose in 
St. Thomas-in-the-East only, spread with great rapidity, and that 
there would therefore have been great danger of revolution and 
extensive loss of life, but for energetic measures of repression ; 
that Governor Eyre deserved credit for the energy and ability 
he showed in planning the military steps for the purpose of re- 
pression ; that martial law was prolonged beyond all reasonable 
limits of time and after all real danger was over ; that the pun- 
ishments inflicted were excessive, and in several cases cruel and 
inflicted without adequate evidence of guilt,—of which last Mr. 
Gordon’s execution is the most strikingexample. In all these 
conclusions we agree. We believe they are amply warranted by 
the evidence, and yet that they do not fall short of what the evi- 
dence warranted. Perhaps the body of the Report itself is 
scarcely as distinct and outspoken as the summary of conclusions 
with which it ends. There is a tendency to end each division 
of it with remarks qualifying the somewhat hesitating censure 
which has been occasionally administered in the course of 
weighing the evidence, so that when we come to the end we 
are almost surprised at the unequivocal (though moderate) 
character of the condemnation passed under several of the 
heads. The bias of the Report, absolutely equitable as it seems 
to be in weighing evidence, is evidently apologetic for the 
soldiers and civil authorities concerned,—which is not un- 
natural, and perhaps not undesirable. 

What we think is really worthy of censure is the weak, 
pendulous, inconclusive, and altogether unimpressive letter in 
which Mr. Cardwell sums up the judgment of Her Majesty's 
Government. It was a great occasion for marking, and mark- 
ing powerfully, the will of the country with regard to the 
treatment of a dependent and inferior race. We do not wish 
to qualify Mr. Cardwell’s praise of what Mr, Eyre did do, 
of the energy, and sagacity as well as energy, which he 
displayed in knocking the rising on the head, and in 
effectually hemming in the disaffection within very narrow 
limits. The praise given to him for this part of his work 
might even have been more emphatic than it is. Not for the 
sake of the whites in the island only, not for the sake only of 
preserving intact Her Majesty’s authority, but even more for 
the sake of the black population themselves, it was essential 
that the Governor should take rapid, strong, even stern, 
measures to restore order. But because Mr. Eyre discharged 
one part of his duties as Governor very ably and vigorously, 
it does not follow that, having proved flagrantly deficient in 
others at least as responsible, he should be let down with faint 
censure, and something very like an apology for not restoring 
him to his government. The quality of qualities which a 
government needs in its servants, is that they should realize 
their duty, their trust, for all alike over whom they are set. 
If they cannot do that they are not governors, but partizans. 
If they can let social prejudices or the excitement of the 
clique in which they move blind them to their imperative 
duty to serve all alike, we maintain that the office of 
Her Majesty's representatives is degraded, and that it is the very 
first duty of their superiors here, for the sake of the future of 
the British Empire, nay, for the sake of the future of good 
government all over the world, to mark with strongly ex- 
pressed, graphic censure, if not some act of punishment 
which will be remembered as long as the occurrences from 
which it takes its rise, that British justice is no respecter of 
persons, and exists for the equal protection of all who are 
placed under its guardianship. Now look a moment at what is 
declared by the Commissioners and distinctly accepted as true 
by the Government itself. It is proved that for a fortnight 
beyond the needs of the case, martial law was prolonged,— 
that at least in a great number of cases barbarous punish- 
ments were inflicted and valuable property destroyed with- 
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Governor himself had ceased to feel any real alarm some time 
before the martial law expired,—that the Governor was in- 
formed of the light and merciless temper of some of the officers 
employed in suppressing the rebellion by the tone of despatches 
which he himself read before transmitting to England,—and 
that in spite of all this he never saw,—nay, apparently never even 
felt,—the necessity of reining in his subordinates strongly, and 
putting an end as soon as possible to their arbitrary powers. It 
is proved, no one denying it, that in the case of Mr. Gordon 
he himself gave way to measures entirely without justification, 
in sending him—a man seized in a region excepted from 
martial law—to be tried, and tried very unfairly, by a court- 
martial, and that the result in this case was his execution on 
evidence which no one believes now to be otherwise than con- 
temptible for its purpose. In other words, it is shown that 
Mr. Eyre was—not an energetic Governor—but an energetic 
military administrator, and no more. He did, and did very 
well, what General O’Connor or General Nelson might have 
done, if they had not been aided by him. He threw himself 
into crushing the rising, and crushed it. But he did not feel 
himself the servant of the whole people of Jamaica. He did 
not feel himself as much the representative of Her Majesty 
to prevent injustice fo the negroes, as he was to prevent 
injustice by the negroes. He saw the spirit in which his sub- 
ordinates were working, and so little did he feel his true 
position, that he was not even struck by it; he accepted it 
as the natural thing, the sign of a healthy zeal. He did not 
sin against his own conception of what was right, simply 
because it did not even strike him that there was any violation 
_ of right in the spirit which the letters of his officers showed. 
What he himself did in Mr. Gordon’s case they did in a 
coarser and vulgarer way in relation to hundreds whom they 
whipped without excuse, or whose homes they destroyed with- 
outa reason. Now suppose for a moment that 439 Englishmen 
had been killed in suppressing a rising in Cornwall or Yorkshire, 
that 600, some of them women, had been flogged ; that of the 
guilt of many of these there was no proof either attempted or 
given; that 1,000 houses had been needlessly destroyed ; 
that the person responsible for all these proceedings 
could be shown to have been acting under a very serious 
sense of responsibility indeed as regards the restoration of 
order, but almost no sense of responsibility as regards the 
justice or severity of the measure by which it was restored, 
and that for a considerable portion of the time, a time cover- 
ing a very great area of barbarous punishment, he could be 
shown to have been in no real alarm for the authority of the 
law, does any man in his senses suppose that we should be 
satisfied,—as we shall be satisfied,—with a Secretary of State 
who wrote thus about him ?—“ It remains therefore to decide 
whether the inauguration of the new Government shall be 
accomplished by Mr. Eyre, or whether Her Majesty shall be 
advised to intrust that arduous task to some other person who 
may approach it free from all the difficulties inseparable from 
a participation in the questions raised by the recent troubles. 
It will be evident from what I have already said that Her 
Majesty’s Government, while giving to Mr. Eyre full credit for 
those portions of his conduct to which credit is justly due, 
are compelled, by the result of your inquiry, to disapprove 
other portions of that conduct. They do not feel therefore 
that they should discharge their duty by advising the Crown 
to replace Mr. Eyre in his former Government; and they 
cannot doubt that, by placing the new form of Government in 
new hands they are taking the course best calculated to allay 
animosities, to conciliate general confidence, and to establish 
on firm and solid grounds the future welfare of Jamaica.” 
That is an apology for not reappointing a man who had 
proved himself destitute of the principal qualifications of a 
governor,—namely, of the qualities requisite to control his 
own instruments. No doubt it is something to be energetic 
in putting down insurrection, but a far higher kind of energy, 
and one quite as needful for government, is the energy needed 
to restrain subordinates in the interests of the people. If Mr. 
Eyre’s case had no relation to the future, no doubt he might 
fairly have been let off, as a man too little capable of true 
government to see the wrong he was doing in not curbing 
with a strict rein vindictive party passions. “Nobody,” says 
the Times, “believes Mr, Eyre to have acted from motives of 
private malice, or with any but the best intentions, and it is 
this which constitutes the difference between an error, how- 
ever deplorable, and a crime, however trifling.”” Why, that 
may absolve him of a sin, but not of a political crime,—for 
the greatest reason for punishing political crime is to make 
men aware that if they have not minds to see the most 
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obvious of their duties, they must suffer for undertaki 
duties to which they are so incompetent. A shipbuilder 
who sends a ship to sea which goes down in the first 
breeze, is guilty only of the error of incompetence. Yot 
not to punish such a shipbuilder severely would be 
premium on unscrupulous shipbuilding in future. Mr. 
Eyre had not room in his mind—that we admit—for the 
consideration that, in the midst of a struggle of race, he wag 
as much bound to control the cruelty of the power in the 
ascendant, as to punish the violence of the wretched people 
who had tried in vain to get the upper hand. But the very 
fact that he had no room in his mind for such a consideration 
was the point for indignant animadversion. Mr. Cardwell’s 
despatch never once lays down the grand principle that it was 
his great duty to lay down,—that cruelty in suppressing a 
negro insurrection among British citizens deserves as severe a 
censure, as rigid a condemnation, as cruelty in suppressing a 
like insurrection among Englishmen. His despatch wastes 
a great occasion for influencing our whole future policy to. 
wards dependent races. It is weak, watery, unmeaning in 
its anxiety to conciliate both parties, an insignificant de. 
spatch, where significance and emphasis were the first of 
duties, a frigid and feeble bit of official formality, where 
a true statesman would have been strong, clear, decisive, 
memorable. 








THE FAILURE OF JOURNALISM. 

N° speech of Mr. Cobden’s ever elicited angrier criticism than 

one upon the cheap press, in which he said that the proper 
function of newspapers was reporting, in the broad sense of the 
word, and not comment. It was declared that he wished to be 
his own critic, to let his views go forth to an ignorant public 
unspoiled by the adverse analysis of the educated. Lord Gran- 
ville, however, expressed very nearly the same idea at the News- 
paper Fund dinner, when he treated reporting as the main function 
of journalism, and we fancy it is more prevalent among statesmen 
than the profession is usually willing to admit. Men versed in 
affairs are willing enough to read foreign letters or accounts of 
occurrences at home, because, whether accurate or otherwise, they 
at all events represent the popular impression as to the facts. 
They are very willing, too, to study essays, which are in fact 
the condensed speeches of politicians not in Parliament, which 
may be as eloquent as speeches, and are far more likely to be 
closely reasoned and carefully weighed. But they grow extremely 
impatient of the regular daily ‘‘ leaders,” which do not profess to 
add to the general stock of argument or information, but to express 
in a nervous form the somewhat pulpy impression which this or that 
class, or party, or country, has formed upon the argument or infor- 
mation brought before it. They do not enjoy, and frequently do not 
like, journalism in its capacity of cullender,—as the medium through 
which public opinion is strained for ultimate use. It may be worth 
while to examine a feeling which is widely spread even in England, 
which in America has affected the whole management of news- 
paper enterprise, and which in France has been formulated into a 
legal system. ‘The French law, as it stands, if mildly worked, or 
worked through juries, would carry out the thought which seems 
to us traceable in Lord Granville’s mind, allowing free reporting, 
admitting of any essay its author chose to sign, but forbidding the 
use of journals as filters for general opinion. 

It is, we confess, in performing this last function, one exceedingly 
valuable, and indeed, unless Parliament is to sit in permanence, 
almost indispensable to free government, that the press in England, 
as elsewhere, seems to us chiefly to fail. It is not a good strainer 
at all, and does not tend to become a better one; on the contrary, 
the meshes seem to us to grow finer and finer, till nothing coarse, 
or thick, or solid can get through at all, till nothing but very fine 
wine will escape; milk only drips at intervals, and even rich 
port is stopped by the beeswing which accompaniesit. Journalists 
have become too much of a class, a good class, well informed, highly 
trained, and with great aptitude for affairs, but still a class, which, 
like every other, has certain failures of sympathy. Every rush of 
opinion, unless overwhelmingly strong, has to pass through minds 
trained to a certain hardness of temper, highly critical, impatient 
of enthusiasm, still more impatient of opinions which cannot be 
justified on paper. The concrete mass of dull prejudice, or here- 
ditary opinion, or interested opinion, or ignorant opinion, has a 
wonderful difficulty in getting through them. Clear common 
sense of the incisive or vinegary kind, particularly if flavoured 
with a little pococuranteism, gets through easily enough, but any- 
thing solider sticks. There is, for example, absolutely no represen- 
tation of the mass of English Conservatism in the press, though 
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that is certainly the second strongest influence in the country. It 
js strained through the journalistic mind till the rich, muddy, gout- 
producing port, 80 useful and even pleasant in its place among 
wines, comes out as the thinnest and most flavourless vinegar. 
The Herald, the Standard, the Times sometimes, and many 
other papers, try very hard to let the Teal thing appear, 
put they cannot do it. They can praise the men Con- 
servatism likes and abuse the men it distrusts with great 
heartiness, particularly in the abuse, but can no more translate 
Conservatism into words than they could translate the low deepen- 
ing growl of a Tory mob when a Radical insists on addressing 
them. ‘The mass of English Conservatives no more think, as the 
Herald, for example, says they think, and probably believes they 
think, than they think as we do. They are, even outwardly, twice 
as stubborn, as good-humoured, and as tolerant. No journalist 
could write as Mr. Newdegate talks, yet Mr. Newdegate embodies 
one side of Conservatism in almost perfect completeness. As to 
the reasons for action, there is even less similarity between the 
party and their papers. No journalist, for example, defending 
the British Constitution would dare to say that King, Lords, 
and Commons was the natural and therefore divine arrange- 
ment of human society; he would be quizzed in his club if he 
did, and seem a fool to his wife, but a notion of that kind, 
held in the mind much as iron is held in the blood, has more 
influence in the counties than any subtle reasoning about the 
necessity of building on an historic basis. Strained through 
the journalist, the notion becomes almost invariably a mere hatred 
of democracy, which is not the operative notion at all. So with 
theology. Asa rule, the mass of religious opinion in England, 
with its enormous and sometimes irresistible influence, never gets 
through the strainer at all, and has to be sought elsewhere, till 
foreigners make mistakes as great as that of Pius [X., who to this 
day does not understand why his appointment of bishops with 
territorial titles annoyed the English so much when they had 
always borne it in ireland. The publicists gave him historical 
reasons and others, but did not reflect the true one—the dumb 
hereditary unreasoning fear of Papal designs, which made a “ bull 
against a comet” seem an insult. ‘The Guardian tries very hard to 
reflect the Church-and-King set of opinions, still so powerful, and 
very often succeeds ina marvellous way, but its editor could not and 
would not use the ideas and embryo ideas which sway an immense 
section of his constituents, and which, for example, helped to turn 
out Mr. Gladstone. The Record often employs arguments which 
seem to outsiders wonderful in their imbecility, but even the 
Record could not reflect the kind of ideas powerful in some Evan- 
gelical coteries and expressed at tea-tables, yet with them every 
bishop has to reckon.. So with the opinion of working men. 
Immense effort is expended by very acute writers to express the 
governing thoughts of this class, but with very little effect, 
the strainer being in fact too fine to let certain powerful ideas 
through, such, for instance, as the *‘ meanness” of doing more 
work than a comrade, and so taking bread out of his mouth, or 
the belief in the existence of a “ natural” price for labour, or 
the suspicion that the educated class is banded together to 
cheat the poor man. Labourers’ opinion nobody attempts to 
represent, or even to understand, the journalists’ filter in this case 
not even receiving the ideas which are chiefly powerful,—the con- 
tent, for example, with which a wretched lot is regarded, as part 
of the order of nature, as little open to cavil as the existence of 
disease. The journalist thinks the cottager must fret at a bad 
cottage, while the landlord, knowing the datum to be false, lets the 
appeal based on it pass unheeded. So, above all, with Irish opinion. 
The idea of Fenianism, that compound of class-hatred, religious 
rancour, and noble aspirations, never gets through the holes, or, 
getting through, is attenuated into a totally different and much 
thinner thing. Statesmen all the while know that they have to 
meet these great silent opinions, and fret under a cry, say, for 
improvements which there is no reason against, which every 
journalist would approve, and which, as the politicians perfectly 
see, will be resisted by a dumb, dull, wrong-headed, but irresistible 
“No.” Take education. Everybody in print upholds national 
education. If the matter were left to the Peers, the Commons, 
and the journalists, compulsory education would probably be carried 
bef re the end of the year, but Lord Granville sees clearly that his 
difficulty would not be argument, but an insuperable dumb anti- 
pathy, combined of dislike to change, fear lest society should be 
inverted, and the unconscious thirst of clergymen, ministers, and 
deacons for power over the next generation. Therefore the leaders 
which profess to represent the opposition to education seem to him 
feeble, because beside the truth, a perception he would probably 


which would drive enthusiasts half mad. There is no statesman 
who fails so egregiously as the man who is too much in advance of 
the people, and journalists are always in advance. They are city 
men, with their mental angles rubbed off and hereditary ideas 
knocked out of them, with very few prejudices except about per- 
sons, and an almost morbid quickness of brain, and they cannot 
receive heartily the impressions which sway the solider, less 
mutable, léss gregarious mass. The idea of the club, or the city, 
or of the cultivated hundred thousand—that to them is opinion, 
and they can admit no other to pass through. 

This failure, patent in domestic politics, becomes quite painful 
in foreign affairs. Our journalists are Englishmen, that is, belong 
by nature to the least sympathetic race of mankind, and their 
inability to receive the impression of foreign public opinion abso- 
lutely paralyzes their judgments. ‘They write often admirably on. 
foreign affairs, know facts, apply principles, give sound advice, do 
everything except express or understand that foreign opinion 
which is the one inevitable datum of action. They will point out 
the dangers of Austria, for instance, with admirable clearness, 
suggest the principles which would relieve the Empire, advise 
conduct which certainly if pursued would lead to peace and pros- 
perity. Austria fights all the same, and they pronounce Austria 
silly, while Lord Clarendon, who knows that the governing motive 
for the hour in Vienna is to perish sooner than be ‘ dishonoured 
by a concession to military menace, thinks the English people 
would be better informed without journalism than with it. We 
remember feeling a similar emotion ourselves. It happened to the 
conductors of this journal—by accident, let us say—to be as well 
informed on Northern opinion as statesmen usually are about 
domestic opinion, to see as it were that, reason or no reason, wise 
or unwise, the freeholders of the North had made up their minds 
to retain the South or to perish out of the land. So seeing, the 
leaders published all over England suggesting this or that reason 
for compromise, or chance of peace, or motive for ceasing to fight, 
were a daily fret—they were so beside the point, seemed so clearly 
to be helping to delude, not to instruct their readers. That must 
happen to statesmen with special knowledge every day of the week. 
The reports from Italy, for example, will strike Lord Clarendon 
as very good. The Times’ essay upon those reports will also be 
very good. But the 7imes’ deduction as to what Italy will do in 
presence of the facts, and ought to do in the presence of the 
facts, will strike the Foreign Secretary as very wearisome, 
simply because he hears and believes what the Zimes also hears 
and believes, but cannot reflect, that Italians will to take 
Venice if they are all hanged in consequence. Those articles, so 
far as they essay to reflect Italian opinion, will seem to him 
deluding, aud to a great extent doubtless will be deluding. The 
journalist is sensible, in the English view of sense, but the Italian 
is for the moment not sensible, but enthusiastic, and the one car 
no more refiect the other than a sane man can reflect a mad man, 
or, to use a better illustration, than an indifferentist can reflect a 
religious one. ‘That notion that because he is cool and shrewd, 
therefore foreigners will do and are doing what cool and shrewd 
men would do, is the standing delusion of the journalistic class. 
If a French revolution broke out to-morrow the journals would 
be no guides, simply because the journalists could not reflect the 
emotions of a nation in temporary delirium, and in all cases the 
will of the foreign mind fails to reach Englishmen unadulterated. 


EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE ON TILE STAGE. 

A * Y one who saw the extraordinary success of Miss Ellen Terry 
a (Mrs. G. F. Watts) on Wednesday evening, in the part of 
Helen, the lively, forward heroine of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
Hunchback, and compared her with her abler sister, Miss Kate Terry, 
who as Julia, the romantic heroine of the same decidedly rubbishy 
play, had a far more conventional part to act, must have been struck 
with the substantial value, to an actress of any genius and suscepti- 
bility, of the absence of experience, rather than of experience, on 
the stage. We are quite sure that there is nothing the true value 
of which is so much over-praised in all departments of life as mere 
experience. For the most part, experience no doubt gives con- 
fidence, and a certain range of knowledge which can only be 
obtained from actually entering into a great many different situa- 
tions which inexperience has barely even imagined, and of which 
it may therefore very likely entertain false and hasty conceptions. 
That no doubt applies equally to life, literature, and the stage. But 
then, on the other hand, and this also applies equally to life, litera- 








ture, and the stage, there is usually far more tendency in experience 
to formulate all it teaches, than to teach,—to drive the tired mind 


embody in a platitude about “ public sentiment not being ripe,” | into hackneyed ways of thought and feeling than to increase the 
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real breadth of fresh insights,—to furnish you with a number of 
habitual observations or expressions,—which, if not conventional 
as the world understands conventional, are soon conventional to 
the individual, mere stereotyped modes of what was once original 
thanght in him,—than to increase the stock of fresh thoughts 
about fresh things. On the whole, life itself is, with minds of 
any truthfulness, even more of one long effort to guard against 
the tendency of experience to set the mind sliding in a few early 
manufactured grooves, than of an addition to the number of 
such grooves ; and if this is true, as it is, of real life, where a man 
has always some variety and novelty, however little, in his part,— 
it applies infinitely more to the stage, where we are inclined to think 
that experience is, beyond a certain point, a mere source of diffi- 
culty, to be perpetually struggled against, instead of an advantage 
to be coveted. This might not be so much the case even on the 
stage, if real dramas, with a life in them to stimulate and buoy 
up the mind, and give an inexhaustible significance even to words 
uttered for the fiftieth time,—dramas like Shakespeare’s,—were 
oftener acted. You may see l/amilet, or Twelfth Night even, fora 
dozen nights without any of that tendency in the spectator’s 
mind to glaze, as if some mechanical process were going on before 
you out of which all the meaning has dropped, which you feel 
the second time you see Sir E. Bulwer’s Money, and the first 
time you see the Hunchback. And if this is true of mere 
spectators, it is far more true, we should think, of actors, and 
especially of actors of any genius, who depend to some extent on 
the breath of life in what they are representing. Of the tyo 
sisters who acted together with so much spirit on Wednesday 
‘night in Miss Kate Terry’s benefit, we should say that the 
one best known to the public had considerably the most variety 
and range of expression. No one who has seen her in The 
Sheep in Woly'’s Clothing could doubt the great play and flexi- 
bility of her power, for there there is a situation in which 
intense anxiety has to be covered with a manner of simulated 
vivacity, playfulness, and sweetness, and it would be difficult to 
detect a single flaw in the representation. In Miss Ellen Terry, 
who acted ber part with admirable brightness and impertinence 
in making forward love to her cousin, we thought we detected 
in the graver portions of the earlier scenes, when her face was in 
repose, a certain heaviness and deficiency of expression, and we 
doubt much whether she could act parts of pathos and emotion, 
as she can certainly act parts of saucy vivacity tinged with slightly 
shrewish vexation. She had far the best part of the two sis- 
ters to act on Wednesday night, and she had the still greater 
advantage of absolute freshness, of having had a long break 
in her theatrical experience, — if, as we fancy we can re- 
member, she has had theatrical experience before. Nothing 
could be better than her teazing, bantering manner, when she 
made fun of Julia’s mock-modest suggestion that the new comer 
—the lover—was a clerk of Master Walter's :— 
“ A clerk has such a gait. 
So does a clerk dress, Julia,—mind his hose,— 
They're very like a clerk's! a diamond loop 
And button, note you, for his clerkship’s hat, 
O certainly a clerk !” 
This was given, not ill-naturedly of course, for it is all gay banter, 
but with that slight metallic ring in the voice which a girl so often 
throws into her gaiety to her own sex when she has a wish to teaze a 
little, as well as to laugh much. Both the sisters acted this scene 
with the greatest spirit,—Miss Kate Terry putting on the pout of 
pretty self-will admirably when Helen says, “‘ Then, you guess he 
comes a wooing ?” and she replies “‘ I guess naught,” with a smile 
lurking beneath her denial. Indeed, bad as the Hunchback is 
as a play,—we heard a gentleman in the stalls tell his wife 
that it was Shakespeare’s, the lady demurring, but admitting 
freely that it was as good as Shakespeare’s,—the livelier scenes 
in it are much the least contemptible, and certainly much the best 
toact. And this was the kind of part which Miss Ellen Terry had 
to act throughout. She had to provoke love out of her book- 
worm Cousin Modus (Mr. Horace Wigan), who acted the part 
very cleverly, but with as little of the expression of a real book- 
worm as can well be conceived. His constant grave references 
to Ovid's Art of Love, which he took out of his pocket whenever 
his cousin asked him any question about love, were entertaining 
enough, but farcical, and not at all after a bookworm’s fashion. 
But all this clashing of vivacity against dullness was admirably 
suited to display the perfect enjoyingness and buoyancy of 
Miss Ellen Terry's acting, which, being “for this night 
only,” could not well have illustrated better the advan- 
tages of freshness than it did. ‘The character was, if not 
quite unconventional, at least quite free from any sentimental 
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conventions, which are the most dangerous and annoying. And 
there were freshness, verve, signs of a mind throwing itself 
into the part for the first time, in every sentence she uttered 
When she teaches her cousin to make love, and pits “my sampler 
‘gainst thy Ovid,” you might almost have thought the gay 
rattling, mocking, enticing chaff with which she peppered him wes 
really going on in some private room, which you saw by clairvoy. 
ance as it were. Any rather gay, high-spirited, clever girl who 
had a certain pity for her dull, bookish cousin, and a great sense of 
the humour of being obliged as it were to propose to him, would 
have done it very nearly in that way,—but there was perhaps 
wanting just a trace of real tenderness which would have been 
visible somewhere or other in such a scene, and was not visible in 
Miss Ellen Terry’s acting of it. 

Miss Kate Terry would scarcely have made that mistake, but 
she made others, which were apparently due to the horribly con- 
ventional character of the sentiment which she had to express. 
She fell into her own formulas of emotion. She put up her hand to 
her face now and then with the conventional pathos of Miss Carlotta 
Leclerq, and twitched her mouth with a superfluous agitation 
which we had never observed in her before. Not unfrequently 
she was her true self in the complete absence of anything like that 
evenly distributed stage emphasis, that superfluous excitement, 
by which actors agree to spoil real emotion. For instance, when 
she said, ‘Most right. I had forgot. I thank you, Sir, for so 
reminding me; and give you joy that what I see had been a 
burden to you is fairly off your hands,” there was a sudden 
calm in her manner which exquisitely expressed the reaction 
which would be caused by a lover’s warning her of his altered 
relations. But too often there was the slightest trace of 
stage mannerism, which it has hitherto been Miss Kate Terry’s 
great power to keep quite at a distance. It must be a constant 
struggle in an actress of any genius, especially when acting a part 
that has absolutely no buoyancy of its own, to fall back on her 
own most effective manner in other parts, instead of rising quite 
freshly to the moment. There is a little, though less, sign of this 
in her acting of Clara Douglas in Money. We imagine the only 
way of fighting off this ever besieging conventionality,—indi- 
vidual conventionality we mean, conventionality that arises 
not from the conventions of other actors or actresses, but 
from an actor’s own best successes transferred to parts which 
do not suit them,—would be to see frequently other actors 
and actresses, and note the way in which their most effec- 
tive hits run into habits. There was a little stamp of Miss 
Terry’s in a scene of the Hidden Hand which was, in its place, a 
most effective piece of acting,—but we think she transferred it 
to the Hunchback the other day, and used it in a place and time 
where it struck us as conventional. Thorough freshness is the 
first of pleasures in all acting. And we have nodoubt that actresses 
of the first power, who have been burdened with a long experience, 
find it far more difficult to keep this freshness perfect, than 
actresses of even much less power who really come to the stage with 
afresh mind. Judging merely by one night's experience, we should 
say that Miss Ellen Terry, with all her vivacity and charming im- 
pertinence, had nothing like the range of her sister. There is 
sweetness, but no sign of tenderness in her acting. Yetshe carried 
off the palm the other night by virtue of absolute freshness and the 
absence of all conventionality. ‘There were touches in Miss Kate 
Terry’s acting such as no other actress on the English stage could 
give, but they were fewer, and the resistance to formulated modes 
of expressing emotion weaker than in former years; and we trust 
that, for the sake of the stage no less than herself, she will guard 
herself, —by sufficient rest, and by critical observation of the same 
fault in others,—from the only error which is likely to hold her 
back from the very highest rank of her profession. 











THE HILLS. 

HE Irish Hills are certainly descended from Moyses Hitt, an 
adventurer in Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but 
it is less clear what was the ancestry of this Moyses Hill. Lodge 
and Archdale in their Peerage assert (without giving any 
| authorities) that he was a younger son of Robert Hill, Esq., of 
| SurisTon, in the parish of Moodbury, in Devonshire ; but the 
| Devonshire antiquaries make no mention of such a younger son, 
' and the arms of the Irish Hills are entirely different from those of 
' the Hills of Shilston, as well as from those of the Hills of Hills- 

| Court, in the same county, and the Hills of Somersetshire. 
| The founder of the Shilston family was Sir Ropert Hitt, or 
| Hut (these words being used formerly interchangeably), @ J ustice 
| of the Common Pleas (appointed May 14, 1408) in the reigns of 
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Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. He was one of the judges 
by whom Richard, Earl of Cambridge (father of Richard, Duke of 
York), Henry, Lord Scroope, and Sir Thomas Grey were tried for 
treason at Southampton and condemned to death, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry V. ‘He appears,” says Mr. 
Foss, ‘to have been a rather free-spoken judge on the Bench. An 
action was brought against a dyer, who had bound himself not to 
ase his craft for half a year; upon which Hill said that the bond 
was void, because the condition was against the common law, add- 
ing, ‘ And, by God, if the plaintiff was here, he should go to prison 
till he paid a fine to the King!’ This,” observes Mr. Foss, ‘ is 
perhaps the only instance of an oath on the Benclt being reported.” 
The descendants of this plain-spoken judge (in the eighth gene- 
ration), Robert Hill and his eldest son, Edward, are said to have 
wasted the family estates, and sold Shilston to the Savery family. 
Robert is said by Sir W. Pole to have had other sons besides 
Edward, but their names are not given, so that we are left to deal 
as we best can with the assertion of the Irish pedigree-makers that 
Moyses Hill was one of them, and with the conflicting fact of the 
difference of arms. 

However this may be, Moyses Hill served under Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, against O'Neile’s rebellion in 1573, 
and afterwards under his son, Robert Devereux, second Ear! of 
Essex ; and after the recall of the latter nobleman to England, 
in September, 1599, under his successor, Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy. By him he was appointed Governor of Olderfleet 
Castle, at the time an important post with reference to any inva- 
sion from Scotland. After James I.’s accession Moyses Hill con- 
tinued to serve under the Lord-Deputy Chichester, and on the 
15th of December, 1603, he was constituted the first Provost- 
Marshal of the Forces at Carrickfergus, with the fee of seven 
shillings a day ; and on the 14th of April, 1617, the King, “ having 
had good experience,” as the patent sets forth, ‘‘ of the circum- 
spection, industry, knowledge, and indifferency [impartiality] of 
Sir Moyses Hill, Knight,” appointed him for life Provost-Marshal 
of the whole province of Ulster. He served as Knight for the 
county of Antrim in the Parliament of 1613, and having acquired 
a very large estate in that and the neighbouring counties, he died 
in February, 1630, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He left 
two sons, of whom Peter, the elder, first succeeded him in the estate. 
One of Moyses Hill’s daughters married Edward Russell, youngest 
son of Francis, Earl of Bedford, and by him was mother of 
Edward Russell, Earl of Orford, the Admiral of William III.’s 
reign. Peter Hill in 1641 was Sheriff and Provost-Marshal of 
the county of Down. Being at Dublin on the news of the 
breaking out of the rebellion, he was despatched to that county 
to hold quarter-sessions for the arraignment and proclamation 
of the rebels, which he accordingly did, at great peril to his own 
life. Afterwards, when the rising became general in those parts, 
he furnished himself with arms for ninety-four men, and 
landing at Strangford, raised a company at his own expense, 
and maintained himself with them for about a year and a half. 
But in the month of May, 1644, he and his family were driven 
from their dwelling-house by parties of the Scotch army, who 
plundered his house and stock, and compelled him to take refuge 
in Dublin. He married a sister of MacDonnell, first Earl of 
Antrim. The date of his death is not ascertained, but he was 
succeeded by his son, Francis, who was seated at Hill Hall, in the 
county of Down, but leaving only two daughters, his uncle, 
Arthur Hill, sueceeded to the chief family estate. He had sat 
in the Irish Parliament, and been active as a member of it 
against the Earl of Strafford. He had raised a regiment in 1641, 
and was one of the officers deputed by the army in Ireland to 
apply to the King and Parliament of England in their name for 
aid against the Irish rebels. He was one of those who refused 
to take the League and Covenant when tendered by Monroe 
to the Northern army, but after the Parliament assumed the 
management of Irish affairs in 1647, he continued to serve under 
them against the Irish, adhered to the Commonwealth, and on 
June 17, 1652, had an order to receive the sum of 100/. towards 
defraying his expenses on special services. He was the same year 
made one ef the Commissioners of the Revenue for the precinct of 
Belfast, and en the 21st of November, 1653, he was appointed a Com- 
missioner in the same precinct for examining the delinquency of the 
Irish. On the 27th of January following he received 591. to de- 
fray the charges he had been at in repairing the castle of Newry, 
and on the 10th of August, 1654, an order for 9/. more for expendi- 
ture on the garrison of the said town. His name appears in the 
council-books in connection with many other orders, and he seems 
to have been an active Cromwellian official. On the 6th of August, 
1656, he had an order, ‘in consideration of his many public 





and eminent services, together with his sufferings both in and 
after the rebellion, to the great furtherance and advancement of 
the public interest,” for 1,000/. in full satisfaction thereof. On 
the 29th of April in the same year the Protector and his 
Council signified that he had set forth that there was an arrear of 
638/. 8s. 4d. due to his younger son, Arthur, for services done in 
Ireland, and had desired that certain lands might be assigned for 
satisfaction thereof ; and on the Ist of July, 1657, he had a grant 
of 1,994 acres of profitable land, and 912 of wood and bog, in the 
territory of Kilwarline, in the county of Down; and he being 
seized of several other lands in that district, they were all erected 
into the manors of H1iLLsBorovGH and Grosvile, with liberty to 
impark 1,000 acres in each, to hold two weekly markets and three 
fairs in the year, with other privileges and jurisdictions. In the 
Parliament called by Cromwell in 1656 he was chosen for the 
three counties of Down, Antrim, and Armagh. 

The Restoration passed harmlessly over his head. He was on 
the 19th of March, 1661, made one of the Commifsioners of the 
Court of Claims under the Royal Settlement Declaration, and 
was sworn a member of the Irish Privy Council on the 18th of 
November in the same year, and had a pardon for all crimes, &c., 
committed by him during the preceding years. He was also returned 
to the Parliament of 1661 for the county of Down. On October 
21st, 1662, he was appointed the King’s agent and commissioner for 
examination into the receipts of the Customs and Excise, in which 
the Government had been plundered many thousand pounds an- 
nually. He died in April, 1663, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
leaving a large estate in the counties of Antrim, Down, &c., in 
which he was succeeded by his eldest son, Moyses. He had been 
a Lieutenant-Colonel during the rebellion of 1641, and repre- 
sented the town of Drogheda in the Parliament of 1661. He 
married his cousin, Anne, eldest daughter and coheiress of Francis 
Hill, of Hill Hall, the previous head of the Hill family. By 
her he had only daughters, and died on April 19th, 1664. He 
was then succeeded in the family estates by his half-brother, 
William Hill. 

The new head of the family became in 1676 a farmer of the 
revenue of Ireland at a large yearly rent. ‘This, however, was 
an unlucky appointment, for getting into serious arrears, his 
estate was seized by the Government, and the rents paid into 
the Exchequer until he had a full release and discharge of 
his liabilities on January 5th, 1687. On November 13th, 1678, 
he had been made Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the counties of Down and Antrim, was one of the Irish Privy 
Council, and represented county Down in Parliament. He was 
attainted as an adherent of the Revolution by the Catholic Parlia- 
ment of James in 1689, and his estate sequestered ; but of course, 
on the success of King William’s cause he was restored, and was 
made one of his Privy Council on December ist, 1690. He died in 
the year 1693. He had been twice married. His first wife was 
Eleanor, daughter of Dr. Michael Boyle, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by whom he had an only son, Michael, 
who succeeded him. He married, secondly, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Sir Marcus Trevor, who had been created Viscount Dungannon 
in 1662, it is said on the strength of his assertion that he Was the 
cavalier who slightly wounded Oliver Cromwell in the neck with a 
pistol shot, during the celebrated charge at Marston Moor, in which 
the Ironsides broke and swept before them, “like a little dust,” as 
one of them says, Prince Rupert and his horsemen. By this second 
marriage William Hill had two sons, Arthu:, who died in his 
twenty-first year, a Cornet in the Duke of Ormonde’s Regiment, 
and Marcus, who resided at Holt Forest, in Hampshire, where he 
died unmarried, April 6th, 1751, leaving the bulk of his fortune to 
his relative, the then Earl of Hillsborough. 

Michael Hill, the son by the first marriage, was of King William's 
Privy Council, M.P. for Saltash in the English Parliament, and in the 
Irish for Hillsborough, and was Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of county Down. In 1696 he married Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Trevor, of Brinkinalt, in the county of Denbigh, Master 
of the Rolls in England, and the too eelebrated Speaker of the 
House of Coramons. By her he had two sons, Trevor, his suc- 
cessor, and Arthur. Michael Hill died-in 1699, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. His younger son, Arthur, who had been Keeper of 
the Records in Birmingham Tower, joint, and afterwards sole, 
registrar of memorials of deeds, &c., in Ireland, M.P. for Hills- 
borough and county Down in 1715 and 1727, and a member of the 
Privy Council in 1730, succeeded in 1762 to the estates of his 
maternal grandfather, Sir John Trevor, and on April 27th, 1765, 
was created Viscount Dungannon in the Irish Peerage. This dignity 
became extinct with the death of the third Viscount, August 11th, 
1862. 
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Trevor Hill, the eldest son, who succeeded to the Hillsborough 
estates, was M.P. for Aylesbury in the English Parliament of 
1715. He was chosen M.P. for the county Down in the Irish 
Parliament till, on the 21st of August, 1717, he was made an Irish 
Peer as Baron Hill of Kilwarline and Viscount Hillsborough ; on 
September 3rd in the same year he was made a member of the Irish 
Privy Council, and in 1729 Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of county Down. He married Mary, eldest daughter and 
coheiress of Anthony Rowe, of Muswell Hill, in Middlesex, and 
North Aston, Oxfordshire, and died May 3rd, 1742. His eldest 
son having died young, he was succeeded as second Vis- 
count Hillsborough by his second son, Wills. He sup- 
plied his father’s place in 1742 as Lord-Lieutenant of county 
Down, became a member of the Irish Privy Council in 1746, 
and on the 3rd of October, 1751, was created Viscount Kilwar- 
line and Earl of Hillsborough. He was an active politician in 
England, being made a member of the English Privy Council 
and Treasurer of the Chamber to George II. till the year 1756. 
He was M.P. for Warwick in 1741 and 1747, being also returned 
for Huntingdonshire to the former Parliament. He was on the 
20th of November in that year created a Peer of Great Britain as 
Lord Harwich, in Essex, and on August 12th, 1772, further raised 
in the same Peerage as Viscount Fairford and Earl of Hillsborough. 
He was also Registrar of the Irish Court of Chancery, and an 
F.R.S. and LL.D. In September, 1763, he was appointed (in 
the Grenville Cabinet) First Commissioner of Trade and Planta- 
tions ; on December 27th, 1766, Joint Postmaster-General ; and on 
January 20th, 1768, Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Pitt- 
Grafton Cabinet. He resigned this last post in August, 1772, 
and was reappointed November 25th, 1779. He thus held that office 
during the latter part of the disastrous American War of Inde- 
pendence, having also become embroiled with the colonial Assem- 
blies during his earlier administration in 1769, in consequence of 
his demand that they should rescind their circular letter which 
associated them together. His conduct at that dangerous crisis is 
certainly open to severe censure as immoderate and precipitate, 
and the harsh and injurious terms of the letter in which in May, 
1769, he communicated the fatal resolution of his colleagues on 
the tea duties contributed not a little to the final breach with the 
colonies. He had certainly too much of the spirit of his possible 
ancestor the judge for so delicate a crisis. He vehemently op- 
posed the conciliatory Bills of Lord Meath in 1778, and he 
resumed office as one who decidedly approved of the continuance of 
hostilities with America. He was roughly handled by the George- 
Gordon mob on his way to the House of Lords in 1780. He re- 
signed office in March, 1782. On the 19th of August, 1789, he 
was raised in the Irish Peerage to the dignity of Marquis of Down- 
shire, and died on October 18th, 1793. He was succeeded as 
second Marquis by his only surviving son, Arthur, who had sat 
in Parliament for Lostwithel in 1774, and for Malmesbury in 
1780. He married, June 29th, 1786, Mary, daughter of the Hon. 
Martin Sandys, and of Mary, daughter of William Trumbull, 
Esq., of Easthampstead Park, Berks, by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of William, Lord Blundell. This lady eventually succeeded to 
the estates of her uncle, Edwin, third Lord Sandys, and was then 
(June 29th, 1802) created Baroness Sandys, of Omberley, with 
remainder to her second and subsequent sons. She was accord- 
ingly succeeded by her son Arthur Moyses William, and he by his 
brother, Arthur Marcus Cecil, whose son, Augustus Frederick, is 
the present Lord Sandys. 

The second Marquis of Downshire is chiefly known by the 
part he played in opposing the Union between England and Ire- 
land. He so exasperated the Irish Government by his opposition, 
that in 1800 he was removed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of county 
Down and from the Colonelcy of the Royal Downshire Regiment, 
and his name was erased from the list of Privy Councillors. In 
the debates in the Irish House of Lords he declared (on the 10th 
of February, 1800) that he considered the rebellion to have been 
principally occasioned by the inconsistent conduct of the Govern- 
ment. At one time he had been requested, as a friend to that 
Government, to sign a strong declaration in support of the Pro- 
testant ascendancy ; but if he could have foreseen the consequen- 
ces, he would sooner have suffered an amputation of the hand that 
signed it than have put his name to it, not but that he was 
atrue and zealous Protestant, and a sincere friend to the 
established Church of Ireland. A few months afterwards he 
had been called upon by the same Government to vote for the 
emancipation of the Catholics, to which, though he was not of an 
intolerant disposition, he could not accede. This contradictory 
policy must have had a tendency to irritate the public mind, and 
seemed to have led to these evils, which mow, in subserviency 








to the Ministerial project, were ascribed to other causes. He 
also expressed his grief at being branded as a factious man, 
after having sacrificed his youth, health, and fortune in the 
support of the King and Government of Ireland. He was 
the more bound to assert his views on the Union, because the 
Unionists had boasted of having a great preponderance of the 
property of Ireland on their side. The Marquis died on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1801, and was succeeded as third Marquis by his eldest 
son, Arthur Blundell Sandys Trumbull. He died April 12th, 1845, 
and was succeeded by his son, Arthur Wills Blundell Sandys 
Trumbull Windsor Hill, fourth and present Marquis. 

The family, though it has shown some ability, can scarcely be 
said to hold its high position by any other tenure than that of its 
great landed possessions and extensive county and borough in- 
fluence in the North of Ireland. Support of the contest with 
the American Colonies and opposition to the Union can scarcely, 
in these days and in England, constitute a title to public grati- 
tude. The politics of the family, except in the Sandys branch, 
are strongly Conservative. 








THE FENIAN INVASION OF CANADA. 
[From our SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 8, 1866. 
Tue Fenian “invasion” of Canada, just mentioned in my last 
letter, began on Friday, June 1st, and ended on Saturday, June 
2nd, after which latter date there was much going to and fro, 
much loud talking, and much issuing of orders, but no, according 
to authentic report, levying of war across the border. The affair 
soon received its quietus at the hands of the Government at 
Washington, although not until after there had been some loss of 
life and much disturbance in Canada. To understand how even this 
happened, it must be remembered that the Fenian excitement had 
almost entirely died out. The fajlure even to attempt to make an 
attempt at Eastport on the north-eastern border some weeks ago, 
the violent dissensions in the Fenian Brotherhood which even 
the presence of Stephens has not been able to heal, and the 
strong discouragement by Stephens himself of any hostile 
movement into Canada, had induced us to believe that this 
scheme had been abandoned, and that Fenianism, although 
in its very essence an unreasonable thing, had been brought by 
necessity somewhat under the control of reason, and that there- 
fore it had begun to die. And were it not for the fierce division 
in the Brotherhood, this conclusion would have been safer than it 
has proved to be. The truth is that the Roberts-Sweeny faction 
—so called from a President, or Head Centre, or bottom circum- 
ference, I cannot tell which, and a General, who are at the two 
heads of it—have boasted so much and so long, and received so 
much money, that they felt obliged to do something to save them- 
selves from the scorn and contempt of their own people. Where- 
fore they determined upon this raid, which, owing to their lost 
importance and to the very long stretch of border to be protected, 
they were able to begin and to keep up for about thirty-six hours. 
They assembled by rail at Buffalo, on the Niagara, above the Falls 
—a convenient place for their purpose, as it is a great thorough- 
fare for people going westward, and the arrival there of a thousand 
or two thousand men, more or less, in the course of a day 
would not be noticed. Thither, too, packages of arms could 
be sent by express transportation, addressed to private per- 
sons, and excite no remark. Here about 1,200 Fenians gathered 
together, without uniforms or arms, except perhaps a green 
jacket or badge and a revolver in their travelling bags. In the 
night they and their arms were sent as quietly as possible to steam- 
tugs. They crossed the river, and surprising the little village of 
Fort Erie, where there is a dismantled and long deserted fortifica- 
tion, they of course took it without firing a shot. What they 
hoped to accomplish it is difficult to discover, but it seems as if 
they meant to move upon the pleasant little city of Hamilton, 
which lies in a pretty land-locked bay at the head of Lake Ontario, 
obtain possession of the Grand Trunk Railway, then send a party 
across from Watertown, a place in New York, about 200 miles 
north-east of Buffalo, and take Kingston, at the head of the St. 
Lawrence, and then, having command of rail and river, move 
down upon Montreal, 200 miles, then upon Quebec, 180 miles— 
and what then? Why, then, as their countryman, D’Arcy 
McGee, told them, they would still be 500 miles from the sea, 
and upon a river which can be corked up by two British ships 
of war. As their avowed purpose is to get out upon the 
ocean with privateers, this was rather a bad look-out for 
them. But perhaps they fancied that they would be able to seize 
and hold some one of the places which 1 have mentioned, that 
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then they would be recognized as belligerents by the United 
States’ Government, and that then they would be able to send 
out privateers surreptitiously from our ports. As to their other 
plans, perhaps I am giving them credit for too much forecast, but 
there is no doubt whatever that this one entered into their calcu- 
lations. But in this, as in all other respects, they literally reckoned 
without their host. Uncle Sam, with whom they were domiciled, 
had somewhat to say about the whole matter. On the morning 
after their arrival at Fort Erie the Fenians, under the command of 
Colonel O'Neil, late of the Confederate Army, moved out toward 
Chippewa, whither a force of regular British troops was sent to 
meet them, while a volunteer force was sent to seize a commanding 
position near Ridgway, some miles off. But the Fenians, after a feint 
towards Chippewa, wheeled ata right angle and marched upon the 
position on the Ridgway road, which they seized and held before the 
volunteers arrived. When the Canadian boys came up there was a 
fight. Not much of a fight, to be sure; but this appears to have been 
through no lack of courage or dash on the part of the volunteers. 
Their officers determined, somewhat rashly, it would seem, to 
attack instantly, and they charged the Fenians in position. ‘Three 
charges, all repulsed, certainly show that there was no lack of 
pluck among those young fellows,—lads, they were, almost all of 
them. I have seen and talked with them, and they are all between 
fifteen and twenty-two years old, most of them under twenty. 
Then the Fenians charged with spirit, and the volunteers broke 
and were pursued for about a mile. ‘The fact was that the volun- 
teers were raw lads, gentlemen shopkeepers, artizans, who had 
never seen a shot fired in earnest before, and that their officers 
were as green as they were ; while the Fenians had, perhaps half 
of them, been in the Confederate or the Union Army, and their 
officers had all seen service. Raw as the volunteers were, it would 
seem that if they had had experienced officers they might have 
beaten the Irishmen, or that at least there would have been a 
severe stand-up fight. But as the matter was to end, it is better that, 
as the regular troops did not come up to give the Fenians the treat- 
ment they deserved, the volunteers did not waste their lives in such a 
battle. This affair, in which, as nearly as I can make out, after read- 
ing the whole bewildering mass of telegrams and reports upon the 
subject, there were about 5 killed and 25 or 30 wounded on each 
side, was the only collision during the brief invasion. At another 
point the volunteers were fortunate enough to take 66 Fenians 
prisoners. The invaders were thus far successful, but although 
they had not been twenty-four hours on British soil, they were 
face to face with the insuperable difficulty which every man of 
common sense saw they must encounter. ‘There they were, with- 
out artillery, without cavalry, without ammunition or provisions 
other than that which each man could carry for himself, and with- 
out means of transportation; and around them began to gather 
the British forces, now largely composed of regular troops, and 
led by experienced officers. After contemplating this position for 
awhile, its significance scems to have flashed upon them all at 
once. They by a kind of simultancous impulse began a rapid 
retrograde movement; and, in the words of one of their own 
telegrams, ‘“‘so rapid was the conception and execution of 
the whole plan of retreat that no notice was given to the 
picket line that extended along the bank of the river,” 
which strikes me as putting a very fine point indeed upon 
the matter. But alas! if there were the redcoats in front, 
there was the river behind, and that river had been block- 
aled soon after the first alarm by Uncle Samuel, represented 
by an armed steamer; so that not only had the looked-for rein- 
foreements been prevented from coming, but getting back seemed, 
as indeed it proved, quite impossible. ‘Two tugs concealed in a 
creck steamed out in answer to the signals of the fugitives, crossed, 
and were quickly throngel; some of the overplus got into row- 
boats, and all made as fast as possible for the New York side. 
But the armed steamer—the Michigan—brought them to, and took 
them prisoners; there were between 700 and 800 of them, in- 
cluding Colonel O'Neil. You will remember that by treaty we 
have been precluded from having vessels of war upon the Lakes, 
and that it is only since the abrogation of reciprocity that the 
United States has put a few steam cutters on these waters. ‘There 
are thus far only five in all to guard about 1,000 miles of water 
frontier. ‘These, as well as one at Ogdensburg, on the St. 
*Lawrence, were all put upon the alert by telegraph the moment 
the alarm was given; and one of them, the Fessenden, came across 
from Cleveland, Ohio, on Lake Erie, to the Buffalo waters. So in 
this quarter the Fenian game was quickly blocked. 

No sooner had the telegraph spread the news of the passage of 
the Niagara by the first party, than the more mobile part of the 
Brotherhood began to rush towards the Canada frontier. They 





tended towards two points, Buffalo, where they found themselves 
quite superfluous, and St. Alban’s, in Vermont. For reasons which 

may occur to my readers, they supposed, and as it proved cor- 
rectly, that in the country around this place they would find little 
molestation, if not actual encouragement. ‘To stop them at this 
stage of their proceedings, was not so easy a matter for either the 
local or the United States authorities as it may seem to have been. 
For they weut their way not in organized bodies, but as peace- 
ful travellers, in citizens’ dress, every man, in outward appearance 

‘on his own hook.” Unless the entire travel of the country was 
suspended, or at least interfered with, how were a number of young 
men with travelling bags to be stopped from going by rail to St. 
Alban’s? Each one of those travelling bags might contain a re- 
volver, it is true, but so it might at anytime. Every man of them 
might intend to be one of a force which should invade Canada, 
but what has the administration of law to do with intentions not 
carried out? The gathering at St. Alban’s increased, but accord- 
ing to all accounts the place was “perfectly quiet,” and there 
was at first no military character apparent in the throng. But 
the Government took steps at once. General Meade was sent to 
the border; Lieutenant-General Grant himself issued brief but 
comprehensive instructions to his subordinate ; on Tuesday the 
Attorney-General, by direction of the President, ordered district 
attorneys and marshals ‘to cause the arrest of all leading or con- 
spicuous persons called Fenians,” whom there was reason to be- 
lieve ‘‘may have been, or may be, guilty of violating the neu- 
trality laws of the United States ;” and finally, quite in violation, 
it would seem, of the nisi dignus vindice nodus, the President 
of the United States himself and the Secretary of State in- 
tervened in this harum-scarum affair, and by proclamation 
ordered the arrest of all parties connected with it, and the use 
of ‘‘ the land and naval forces of the United States and the Militia 
thereof” for the purpose. If that don’t satisfy the head centres 
and the bottom circumferences, what on earth will? ‘To sit upon 
thrones of green and gold, and have, each man, an Anglo-Saxon 
for a footstool? Sweeny and Roberts were of course at once 
arrested, the former by military, the latter by civil power, and 
the whole thing is ‘‘squelched.” ‘The offence is a bailable one, 
and Sweeny’s bail has been fixed at 20,000 dols. and Roberts's at 
the same amount. The latter refuses to give bail, although will- 
ing bondsmen are at hand. ‘The officers taken at Buffalo were 
released from custody on bail, the men on their own recogniz- 
ances. ‘This means of course that they were discharged. But 
what were we to do with 700 or 800 prisoners, our own citizens ? 
Ah! there’s the rub. That is the grief, the absurdity, the out- 
rageous absurdity, the two-edged wrong, in this whole affair. 
Here are men whose “‘ American citizenship,” as it is called, is 
just as complete as ours, whose families have for generations, 
with blood, and toil, aud treasure, built up this nation, and framed 
this society—a poor thing, it may be, but our own; and here 
are these men, who came here solely to get dollars where 
before they got sixpences, not only raised at once to the 
full possession of the hard-won power that we have inherited 
and maintained, which is bad enough, but owning at the same 
time another and a higher allegiance than that which they 
assumed so easily, and claiming, or at least striving to use, the 
advantage which they have thus gained for their country, and to 
the detriment of ours and the derogation of our national dignity ! 
Mr. Roberts,—an ‘* American citizen,” mind you, as much as Chief 
Justice Chase or Charles Francis Adams,—said, before the United 
States Commissioner, “ I certainly would not give bonds to keep 
the peace to restrain me from the repetition of any act which I 
feel it my duty as an Irishman to proceed with,” Mr. Roberts has 
one country which he uses for his convenience, and another to 
which he owes a paramount devotion. We poor Yankees have 
only one. Is it not true that every man in this country is as 
good as another, and, if he is an Irishman, “ betther too?” What 
is such ** American citizenship” as that of Mr. Roberts and his 
thousands of yokefellows worth? And yet of how much more worth 
is mine? For it would puzzle Judge Chase or Mr. Seward to make 
a distinction between them. ‘This Fenian business has directed 
attention here to the fact of men having two countries, the con- 
sequences being the same, it is found, as those of having two 
masters. I have heard not a little old-fashioned ‘* Know-nothing- 
ism” talked within the last few days. Nowhere have I heard the 
Fenians defended, or even excused. The Herald has fulfilled its 
customary function of breeding disturbance and of pandering to 
the Irish. For doing the latter it can hardly be found fault with, 
because it is chiefly supported by the Irish emigrants in this city, 
as any person who will look through its advertising columns can 


see. If it were to lose its Irish advertisers, and the readers who 
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despise as they read, it would cease to exist to-morrow. One 
paper of character—the Tribune—has allowed its hatred of Mr. 
Seward and President Johnson to lead it to accuse them of want 
of good faith to the Fenians, giving them to understand that they 
would not be interfered with, and then staying their operations by 
the strong hand. But I am sure that the action of the Govern- 
ment meets the hearty approval of the whole people, not even 
excepting the shipowners and the dwellers around St. Alban’s, 
who have not lost their memories indeed, but who therefore do 
not forget what is due to the honour and dignity of their country, 
A YANKEE. 








WOMAN’S FRANCHISE. 

[To Tne Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—As one of that (still numerous) class of Englishwomen 
who, though considerably interested in politics, have not felt called 
on to sign the Women’s Petition, will you allow me to protest 
against an assertion in Miss Cobbe’s clever and amusing letter to 
you on that subject? Strangely, never was said anything much 
more unjust by the most illiberal censor of our sex than is said by 
this undoubtedly sincere and earnest champion, when she declares 
that the primary benefit to be desired and expected from the exer- 
cise of the franchise by women is, ‘* the sense it would awaken of 
graver duties and nobler interests than those in which alone they 
are now permitted to share beyond the threshold of their homes, 
—namely, the grand duty of morning visits and the supreme 
interest of croquet.” 

Without more than a passing reference to the large number of 
women in these times who, as governesses, artists, authors, &c., 
may surely be said to have graver duties, higher interests than 
these in life, is it not a sufficient answer to this wholesale charge 
against modern English womanhood to recall the fact of the 
hundreds, nay, thousands of helpers, of varying degrees of social 
ranks, who are busy to-day “‘ beyond the threshold of their 
homes,” visiting, consoling, assisting the poor, the diseased, the 
depraved, in their own wretched homes and in the workhouses, 
teaching and counselling the ignorant of all ages in schools and 
‘* mission-rooms ;”—finally, as nurses in hospitals and elsewhere, 
entering into high, because utterly unselfish interests, fulfilling 
brave duties with a courage, intelligence, and devotion that those 
who should best know will tell you is peculiarly characteristic of 
these ‘* unprofessional” nurses ? 

This class of quiet, educated women workers is almost the 
creation of the last twenty years, and it is one that we thank- 
fully believe and trust is continually increasing. ‘That compara- 
tively few of its members are very zealous for the attainment of 
the franchise is a consideration the significance of which I leave 
to others to interpret, but I feel sure that fact will not preclude 
Miss Cobbe from cordially acknowledging the value of their work, 
the dignity of their pursuits. 

Is it too much to suppose, even, that a large proportion of 
women exist in all classes who,’it may be freely granted are 
‘‘ blind” and ‘soft” with regard to political matters as the 
little eels of the sunless river, yet nevertheless are far-sighted 
enough, helpful enough, and strong enough, to fill a very arduous 
and inestimably important place in the business of life ? 

Apart from this supposition (which I admit is with me a belief), 
I feel perplexed by the conflicting arguments of its own advocates 
on this question of the women’s franchise. Is it only because I 
have lived so long in the dark that I am unable to see the con- 
sistency of the two points so stringently urged,—(1) that we are 
so well fitted to exercise political power that we ought to have it; 
(2) that we can never learn its fit exercise until we possess it ?—I 
am, &e., An ENGLISHWOMAN. 


[To tae Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—May I, in reply to the argument as to capacity brought 
forward in your article of June the 9th, on the subject of ‘The 
Women’s Petition,” ask why the test of capacity in this case 
should not be identical for men and women ? 

Whether the possession of property to a certain amount is a 
suflicient or proper proof of qualification is not the question. It 
has been decided by the Legislature to be for men, why not 
for women also? Is there anything to prove that the intelligence, 
education, or general power which enables a woman to gain a 
certain income and secure a certain social position is intrinsically 
inferior to that which enables a man to do the same? And if 
not, why should that which is accepted as proof of capacity in 
one case be rejected in the other? 

Not to enter on any argument as to the capacity for political 
self-dependence possessed by women, it may perhaps be justly ex- 





pected that those who allege or imply that they possess no such 
capacity should be ready to support their opinion by some sort of 


| proof. Whence such proof could be drawn I do not know, since, 


with the exception of the property qualification, I am not aware 
of any means whatever by which women are enabled to prove or 
others to judge of their political competency or incompetency ; 
nor do I see how the question can possibly be settled until politi- 
cal interests and influence are legitimately and practically placed 
within their reach, and their capacity is tested by experiment and 
facts. ‘There seems to be some slight inconsistency at least in 
demanding that women should ‘‘ take up and carry through with 
sobriety and patience a political movement,” at the very moment 
when you are meeting their first effort towards a political move- 
ment by denying their right even to make the attempt. 

To expect that, as a class, they should occupy themselves in 
forming opinions which they know can have no practical issue is 
simply in the highest degree unreasonable, although I think it 
could be shown that there are many besides Miss Cobbe and “ the 
few clever women” to whom you allude who, whilst having no 
outward stimulus such as men enjoy, and making no pretensions 
to the title of politicians, yet take an intelligent and earnest 
interest in all political and social questions. 

And now, I would ask, why not in this case, as in others, where 
women’s claims to liberty in common with men are already begin- 
ning to be recognized, admit the experiment, however doubtful, 
and let it succeed or fail according to its own merits? ‘There 
could be nothing to fear in such an expcriment; indeed I am 
somewhat at aloss as to “the great change in the legislation” 
which you seem to anticipate as the result of the small concession 
proposed. If, as you believe, women used no independent judgment 
in the use of their votes, nothing would be effected. buta slight 
numerical increase of all parties, whilst if, on the other hand, they did 
exercise political self-dependence, they would at once by that very 
fact, in your opinion, earn a right to whatever political influence 
they might be able to obtain. In any case the great good would 
be accomplished of granting to women one more of the many 
privileges by which, and by which alone, they can hope to throw 
off that narrowness and feebleness of character which is the result 
not of natural constitution, but of long-continued dependence and 
inactivity. F 

In conclusion, however, I wish to revert to my first position, which 
places the whole question on its only proper basis, that, namely, 
of pure justice; since, unless indeed the property qualification is 
a purely arbitrary one, based on no principle whatever, it yet re- 
mains to be shown why the principle which applies to men pos- 
sessing certain incomes should not apply to women in the same 
position.—I am, &c., Even Drewry. 


THE ENGLISH AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

(To True Eprror or THE “ SrecrarTor.”] 
Srtr,—You have been good enough to print a review of the English 
and their Origin eight days after the copies were sent to the editors 
of the various papers. It is unfortunate that this very great haste 
has led to a complete misrepresentation of my arguments. 

According to your reviewer, I have attempted to prove that the 
“substratum ” of the population of England before the Norman 
Conquest ‘‘ consisted of Cymri, a people identical in origin with the 
GEOOKS. . 2.5. These Greek-Welshmen modified by Saxon and 
Norman conquest made the great English race.” 1 meet these 
statements with a simple denial. I have nowhere either stated or 
implied that Englishmen are or were Welshmen, or that Welsh- 
men are or were Greeks. I have not only not said what your 
reviewer accuses me of saying, but I have distinctly said the con- 
trary. I quote a sentence from my preface :—‘‘ It is therefore 
perhaps advisable for me to state here that I am not trying to prove 
Englishmen to be Welshmen.” And I have in several places dis- 
tinctly declared that Welshmen differ from Englishmen. 

So much for the Welsh. Now for the Greeks. Here is a pas- 
sage from the chapter in which your reviewer says that I have 
attempted to prove by philology the identity of the Britons with 
the Greeks :—‘‘I ask those philologists who believe that all people 
speaking languages of Aryan origin are themselves of purely 
Aryan descent to consider calmly the following question :—Is it 


more probable that two peoples have one common element among , 


other elements in their blood, or that nearly the whole of the inha- 
bitants of Europe are descended from one pure and unmixed 
stock?” And I now beg leave to offer another question for the 
consideration of your reviewer. If I were to say that a particular 
glass of brandy-and-water had a considerable quautity of sugar in 
it, and that a particular cup of coffee also had a considerable quan- 
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tity of sugar in it, would he accuse me of maintaining the identity 
of the glass of brandy-and-water with the cup of coffee? If not, 
he has no right to accuse me of maintaining that the ancient 
Britons were identical with the Greeks. 

i‘ This extraordinary proposition,” says your reviewer, I “ en- 
deavour to prove, first, by a list of very imperfect analogies between 
(reek and Welsh; secondly, by a bold use of Cesar’s statement 
hat the Druids used the Greek character in writing ; thirdly, by 
the analogy between the English head and the ideal Greek head, 
both being curiously long; and fourthly, by a comparison con- 
taining one or two very remarkable paragraphs between the Greek, 
English, and German characters.” Any one who reads this sen- 
tence might fairly suppose that my two leading arguments are 
philological resemblance and Cesar’s statement. ‘The facts are 
these:—I say in my preface, ‘‘ I think resemblances of language 
always furnish a case for inquiry, but no more ;” and I introduce 
my chapter on the philological evidence with remarks extending 
over several pages, by which I attempt to prove that language 
affords by itself very little evidence of race. The statement of 
Cesar is only introduced incidentally in this same chapter, while 
two long chapters are devoted to the comparison of physical and 
psychical characteristics. 

Moreover, I challenge your reviewer to point out in what respects 
the resemblances of Greek words to Welsh words are imperfect ; 
and if that imperfection does not vitiate the whole list, to tell me 
what proportion the words open to objection bear to those about 
which there can be no doubt. Your reviewer further says,—‘‘ The 
relation of the Welsh vocabulary to the Greek proves very little, 
not being closer than the relation between almost any two of the 
Western languages.” ‘This objection I anticipated and answered. 
My answer occupies three pages of the chapter on the “ Philological 
Evidence,” and is in part repeated in the preface, which your re- 
viewer could not have read, and from which I must again quote : 
—‘ Why do the Roman and the Gael use the sound & where the 
German uses the sound /, and where the Greek and the Welsh- 
man agree in using the sound p? Why do the Roman, the 
German, and the Gael agree in using the sound s where the 
Welshman and the Greek agree in using the sound / 7?” When your 
reviewer has shown that these laws have no existence, I will admit 
that the resemblance of Greek to Welsh is nothing extraordinary. 

Your reviewer says that by modesty I mean ‘ anti-realism.” 
I was not aware of the fact, but an explanation of the meaning 
of ‘‘anti-realism” used as a synonym for modesty will, without 
doubt, enable me to profit by the course of Athenzeus and Aris- 
tophanes which has been recommended to me. At present I 
believe that Aristophanes, and even Athenzus (if his quotations 
are to be trusted) are just the authors who best illustrate the 
resemblance of the Greek to the English character. 

I observe that your reviewer, when giving his own opinions on 
the subject of my book, is compelled to assume, on behalf of the 
Saxon, a ‘‘ mysterious power” of absorbing other races. I am 
glad to see that the argument against me is rather theological 
than scientific. When the Teuton is driven so far back as this, it 
is only a deus ex machind which can save him. Nothing can save 
him but the suppression of the fact that the majority of English- 
men are physically and mentally very unlike the majority of 
Germans. ‘This is the position which I have taken up, and which 
your reviewer has not even attacked. He has been kind enough 
to give me the credit of learning and research, which, he says, have 
been thrown away. ‘They have not been thrown away, if they 
bring forward any one who can show that the Germans have not 
short heads while the English have long heads ; that the Germans 
have not, on the average, lighter hair than the English ; that the 
two peoples have not wholly different features; that the habits, 
the emotions, and the intellect of the one people are not wholly 
opposed to those of the other. Still less will learning and re- 
search have been thrown away if my statements are admitted ; 
they can be thrown away only if my principal arguments are to 
be always suppressed, and my minor arguments distorted. 

This is a very long letter, but it is not my fault that I have been 
compelled to write it, and I hope that your sense of justice will 
induce you to print it without alteration or omission. Your re- 
viewer admits that the subject is of importance ; you will, I am 
convinced, see that the misrepresentations are too serious to be 
passed over in silence.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

L. OWEN PIKke. 


[We insert Mr. Pike’s letter because he evidently considers him- 
self illused, but must adhere, after a careful examination of his 
letter, to the substantial accuracy of our review.—Ep. Spectator.] 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 
[Yo THe Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sm,—It is, I believe, universally recognized that the tenets of a 
church, like the designs upon its windows, must be interpreted 
from within ; to the eye so situated they not unfrequently exhibit 
harmonies the most gracious, replete with spiritual significance, 
while, contemplated from without, they assume an aspect at once 
unmeaning, colourless, and dead. 

In a recent article, headed ‘The Bishop of Natal’s New Heresy,” 
you represent the Unitarian and Arian Churches “ as basing their 
Christianity on their conception of the spiritual and moral teach- 
ing of Christ; and you then proceed to contrast ‘the theology 
of a Church which bases itself on the fact of the Incarnation, and 
constructs all its devotional services on the assumption of that 
living personal union between the nature of God and man, and 
Churches which do not recognize that fact, and take their stand on 
mere ideas and feelings about God.” 

Alas for either churches or individuals who take their stand on 
mere notions about (rod, and not upon living communion with the 
spirit of God himself! Against such a misrepresentation of the 
Unitarian Church I beg most earnestly to protest. It is true that 
we revere Christ emphatically as ‘‘ the Teacher,” because he has 
revealed those fundamental laws of spiritual existence which, 
being eternal and universal, lie at the root of all morality. To us, 
however, he is essentially ‘‘ the way, the truth, and the life,” pre- 
cisely because he has in his own person realized the fact of that 
living union between the spirit of God and man, the possibility of 
which constitutes the transcendent glory of humanity, and to 
aspire to which we are invited in the sublime prayer, ** That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in Me, dnd I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” ‘To Unitarians Jesus Christ is at once 
the Son of God and the son of man,—the former because we 
regard Him as the perfect image of the Father, a ray of his 
ineffable glory, revealing through His humanity the Father's 
justice, holiness, and love ; the latter because he is the perfect, the 
ideal type of man, the glory of our nature realized, when with a 
joyful and consenting will the human spirit blends with the divine, 
unfolding into perfect harmony. 

Revering him thus as the great Captain of our salvation, we 
cannot, however, regard him as the proper objects of religious 
worship, because both by precept and example he has taught us to 
pray to his God and our God, to his Father and our Father, into 
whose ear he breathed the prayer of mingled anguish and resig- 
nation, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, yet, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” To the Infinite Spirit who 
responded to that prayer, who claims to be worshipped “in spirit 
and in truth,” whose awful presence manifests itself in the inmost 
recesses of the human soul, ‘‘ who enters into the secrets of human 
weakness, and suffering, and temptation,” imparting authority to 
the dictates of conscience, strength to the faltering will, and who 
crowns the inner sacrifice of self at the shrine of love and duty 
with that perfect peace which passeth all understanding,—to Him 
we needs must pray. 

Holding with you, however, ‘‘ that without devotional sincerity 
worship is but a mockery,” we are constrained most reluctantly to ~ 
keep aloof from the National Church, and to wait till her formu- 
laries are brought into harmony with what we believe to be the 
teaching of Christ himself. ‘Then, and not till then, can we relin- 
quish our position of sectarian isolation, and joyfully enter her 
pale. 

Meanwhile, as misrepresentation tends to widen the gulf of 
separation, I venture to offer this very inadequate vindication of 
our views with reference to the single points touched upon in your 
letter, and hoping that ere long we may have one fold and one 


shepherd, I am faithfully yours, 
An UNITARIAN CurisTIAN. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S SPEECH AT THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

(Yo THe Eprror oF THE ‘ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Permit an ear-witness of the Prince of Wales's speech 
to confirm your remark that the criticisms to which you allude are 
founded on an entire mistake. 

1. He never used the word “ ancestor” at all, except for the 
Elector of Saxony, who was guardedly called his ‘ collateral 
ancestor.” 

2. The English Sovereign of whom he spoke was designated not 
as “‘ my ancestor,” but ‘‘as the Royal predecessor of my mother 
the Queen.” 

3. The “ predecessor” so spoken of was not Queen Elizabeth, 
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but (as was evident from the allusion to Tyndall which preceded, 
and the allusion to ‘his own nation” which followed) Henry 
VII.—I am, &c., OnE Wao was PRESENT. 


BOOKS. 


—_—— 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Ir there is any fault in this rich and fascinating story, which, like 
almost all its predecessors from the same hand, will probably live 
as long as English literature, it is in an overflowing affluence of 
lively and striking detail, which hardly leaves room for that 
force, subtlety, and intensity in the carving out of the principal 
characters, which marked Adam Bede and Romola. This is the 
brightest, the least penetrated with inner melancholy, of all George 
Eliot’s stories, and there are wanting in it, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, some degrees of that deep-cut purpose graven by a brood- 
ing imagination, which gave the former tales so much grandeur 
of outline. There is no single group here which we shall remem- 
ber and recur to with the same sense of large accession of intellectual 
wealth that was conferred on us by the companion pictures of ‘Tito 
and Tessa in the Florentine story, and of Dinah and Hetty in Adam 
Bede. With very slight exceptions all the sketches in these three 
volumes,—sketches marvellous in their variety of touch and reality 
of tone,—are perfect after their sort, and some are drawn 
with a power that no other living writer has yet displayed. 
But looking back on the tale, as we lay it down, there 
seems to be no group in it which towers above the general 
personnel of the story, and lays hold of the imagination with an 
attraction blended of force and simplicity such as belongs, for 
instance, to the pictorial effect of Raphael’s Cartoons ;—and this 
there certainly was in the greater, though probably less rich and 
lively, tales by the same author, to which we have alluded. In the 
present case the central ground of the story is occupied by figures 
more finished indeed, but scarcely grander and more impressive 
than the minor characters it contains. ‘‘ Felix Holt the Radical” 
is no doubt, himself, a fine picture. Yet the great struggle in his 
mind between political and moral radicalism which gives the 
thread of unity to the story is almost past away before it opens ; 
and though it has left behind it a sort of torso enthusiasm which 
flings itself nobly but half wildly into the social life around, with 
bare, if any, recognition for that above it, there is no suflicient 
development in the character, or doubt about its decisions, to make 
it a really great central interest. There is none of the rapid 
movement, either upwards or downwards, either of moral gain or 
tragic deterioration, in him, which made the central interests of 
Adam Bede and Romola so profound. And though he is a quite 
new and perhaps finer type of the same form of merely secular and 
industrial nobleness which the authoress took 80 much pains in 
working out in Adam Bede, the political ferment and agitation of 
the time in which he lives has taken away all that sobriety and 
reserve which gives a certain dignity to the self-contained young 
carpenter, without leading to that other form of dignity proper to 
enthusiastic characters given by humility and reverence. With all 
the nobility of Felix Holt’s character, there is a certain rudeness and 
baldness about it, a want of delicate intellectual and moral shades, 
and something, too, of the awelessness of abrupt passion, which, 
though highly dramatic, are not features so fascinating as to make 
up for the absence of development, the absence of any dramatic 
growth. Aman who blurts out abruptly to a stranger, ‘“ You 
believe in conversion; well, I was converted by six weeks’ 
debauchery,” —is, with all his grandeur of aim, a harsh mutilated 
sort of figure, that can scarcely occupy the central position of a 
story without making the story itself take something of the torso 
effect in the imagination. To our mind, Felix Holt seems a 
grand stump of a character in an impressive but fixed attitude. 
His radicalism far surpasses the radicalism of the political scribes 
and pharisees, but has the baldness connected with the word 
‘radicalism’ hanging round it still. This no doubt George Eliot’s 
dramatic genius clearly perceived and fully intended. Yet to 
make nobility of this sort the central power of the story,—subor- 
dinating to it almost carefully all the more delicate types of spiri- 
tual beauty, such as are so beautifully delineated in Rufus Lyon, 
the Independent minister, and finely sketched, though only 
sketched, in Philip Debarry, produces in our mind a certain 
artistic pain, like that of a piece of sculpture in which an incomplete 
or mutilated statue of massive mould is the centre of a group 
of others less grand in build, but finished and of finer symmetry. 
Next to the sentence we have already quoted, in which Felix Holt, 





* Felix Holt the Radical. By George Eliot. 3 vols, Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood, zZ 





out of mere delight as it were in the nakedness of strong expres. 
sion, ascribes his ‘conversion ’ to ‘‘six weeks’ debauchery,” instead 
of to the latent faith against the pricks of which he must haye 
been, during the six weeks’ debauchery, violently kicking,—the 
passage most powerfully defining the essence of his character is the 
following :— 

“*You seem to care so little about yourself.'—‘ You are thoroughly 
mistaken,’ said Felix. ‘It is just because I'm a very ambitious fellow 
with very hungry passions, wanting a great deal to satisfy me, that | 
have chosen to give up what people call worldly good. At least that has 
been one determining reason. It all depends on what a man gets into 
his consciousness—what life thrusts into his mind, so that it becomes 
present to him as remorse is present to the guilty, or a mechanical 
problem to an inventive genius. There are two things I've got present 
in that way: one of them is the picture of what I should hate to be, 
I’m determined never to go about making my face simpering or solemn 
and telling professional lies for profit ; or to get tangled in affairs where 
I must wink at dishonesty and pocket the proceeds, and justify that 
knavery as part of a system that I can’t alter. If I once went into that 
sort of struggle for success, I should want to win—I should defend the 
wrong that I had once identified myself with. I should become every- 
thing that I see now beforehand to be detestable. And what's more, I 
should do this, as men are doing it every day, for a ridiculously small 
prize—perhaps for none at all—perhaps for the sake of two parlours, a 
rank eligible for the churchwardenship, a discontented wife and several 
unhopeful children.’—Esther felt a terrible pressure on her heart—the 
certainty of her remoteness from Felix—the sense that she was utterly 
trivial to him.—‘ The other thing that’s got into my mind like a splinter,’ 
said Felix, after a pause, ‘is the life of the miserable—the spawning life 
of vice and hunger. I'll never be one of the sleek dogs. The old Catho- 
lics are right, with their higher rule and their lower. Some are called 
to subject themselves to a harder discipline, and renounce things volun- 
tarily which are lawful for others. It is the old word—“ necessity is laid 
upon me.” —‘ It seems to me you are stricter than my father is.’-—‘ No! I 
quarrel with no delight that is not base or cruel, but one must sometimes 
accommodate one’s self to a small share. That is the lot of the majo- 
rity. I would wish the minority joy, only they don’t want my wishes.’” 
That is thoroughly dramatic, and very noble of its kind. The 
deep-lurking scepticism in the sentence, “ It all depends on what 
a man gets into his consciousuess—what life thrusts into his mind, 
so that it becomes present to him as remorse is present to the 
guilty, or a mechanical problem to an inventive genius,” is no 
doubt meant as part of the secret of his power over Esther, whose 
wsthetic tastes were all of the visible and sensuous kind, and 
whose conscience is not susceptible to mystical, or even purely 
spiritual influences. Nothing can be better painted than the 
relation between the lovers. A sort of brawny nobility and 
grandeur of purpose, ardent, purely disinterested, yet intelligible, 
definite, secular, irreverent, was just the sort to break rudely into 
the equally limited though esthetic dreams of beauty and luxury, 
—dreams of an atta-of-roses life,—which are attributed to Esther 
Lyon. Yet the relation of the two, briefly as it is drawn, 
does not make a central interest equal to that of George Eliot's 
greater novels. 

Harold ‘Transome, the worldly Radical candidate for Loamshire, 
seems to us on the whole the most original character in the book, 
—or at least the most original now from our present author, who 
has more than once given us characters not indeed individually 
like Rufus Lyon, for the saiutly old Independent minister is a 
new and exquisite sketch,—but of the same general type, as, for 
instance, in Seth Bede. But Harold ‘Transome, with his keen eye 
for business, his prompt and cavalier choice of measures for carry- 
ing out his own ends, his kindly contempt for views which differ 
from his own, his half-unconsciousness, half-indifference with 
respect to the pain he causes in brushing aside the incompatible 
wishes of others, his sincere wish to give his proud, able, and 
sensitive mother every comfort and pleasure to which a super- 
annuated grandmamma is justly entitled and no more, his pride of 
descent, and Radical impatience with immemorial ‘Tory prejudices, 
his slightly epicure habits derived from Asiatic life, and his general 
‘¢ fullness of bread,” is a figure which no one but George Eliot 
could well have painted. The scene in which his first return to his 
old home is sketched, when, without knowing it, he rides rough- 
shod over his mother’s feelings, dashes at once into business, takes 
up the North Loamshire Herald within the first five minutes, to 
run his eye down the advertisements, says, ‘Gad! what a wreck 
poor father is !” and insouciantly drops the fact that he is a Radical 
without any consciousness of the jar the avowal causes his 
mother, is one of the most brilliant our author has ever drawn. 
His mother herself, stately, unreverend, eaten up by pride 
and self-contempt rather than self-reproach for having lost her 
good name and her practical power over the estate by a long- 
extinguished passion for an attorney below her in birth and breed- 
ing, as well as essentially selfish, vulgar, aud mean at heart, is almost 
as finely drawn as her son, except in her relations with the attorney 
himself, which are not adequately ‘‘ motived” or imaginatively 





justified. ‘That a woman so severe in hereditary feeling and 
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ae 
so haughty individually, should have sacrificed so much for such 
a man, is not of course incredible, but, as it is the turning-point 
of the whole story, should have been made probable and natural. 
Mrs. Transome and Jermyn, both of them individually finely 
drawn, are never brought together without a sense on the part of 
the reader that the key of their past relation to each other is lost, 
and that it demands therefore the only violent assumption of the 


story. 
There is no limit, except the limit of space, to the wealth of sub- 


sidiary observation and humour with which this story is crowded. 
«‘ Uncle Lingon,” Mrs. Transome’s brother, otherwise called Parson 
Jack, is one of the finest minor sketches George Eliot has ever 
drawn. Himself a Tory, his easiness and good-humour of nature 
determine him to support his nephew in spite of his Radicalism, 
and his electioneering speech on this occasion is worth a good sum 
of money in the way of hints to any man similarly situated:— 


“ When his red eagle face and white hair were seen on the platform, 
the Dissenters hardly cheered this questionable Radical; but to make 
amends, all the Tory farmers gave him a friendly ‘ hurray.’—‘ Let's hear 
what old Jack will say for himself,’ was the predominant feeling among 
them; ‘he'll have something funny to say, I'll bet a penny.’ It was 
only Lawyer Labron’s young clerks and their hangers-on who were 
sufficiently dead to Trebian traditions to assail the parson with various 
sharp-edged interjections, such as broken shells, and cries of ‘Cock-a- 
doodle-doo.’—‘ Come now, my lads,’ he began, in his full, pompous, yet 
jovial tones, thrusting his hands into the stuffed-out pockets of his 
greatcoat, ‘I'll tell you what; I'm a parson, you know; I ought to re- 
turn good for evil. So here are some good nuts for you to crack in re- 
turn for your shells.'—There was a roar of laughter and cheering as he 
threw handfuls of nuts and filberts among the crowd.—‘ Come, now, 
you'll say I used to be a Tory; and some of you, whose faces I know as 
well as I know the head of my own crab-stick, will say that’s why I’m a 
good fellow. But now I'll tell you something else. It’s for that very 
reason—that I used to be a Tory, and am a good fellow—that I go along 
with my nephew here, who is a thoroughgoing Liberal. For will anybody 
here come forward and say, “A good fellow has no need to tack about 
and change his road?” No, there’s not one of you such a Tomnoddy. 
What’s good for one time is bad for another. If anybody contradicts 
that, ask him to eat pickled pork when he’s thirsty, and to bathe in the 
Lapp there when the spikes of ice are shooting. And that’s the reason 

» why the men who are the best Liberals now are the very men who used 
to be the best Tories, There isn’t a nastier horse than your horse that'll 
jib and back and turn round when there is but one road for him to go, 
and that’s the road before him, And my nephew here—he comes of a 
Tory breed, you know—I'll answer for the Lingons. In the old Tory 
times there was never a pup belonging to a Lingon but would howl if a 
Whig came near him. The Lingon blood is good, rich, old Tory blood— 
like good rich milk—and that’s why, when the right time comes, it 
throws up a Liberalcream. The best sort of Tory turns to the best sort 
of Radical. There’s plenty of Radical seum—I say, beware of the scum, 
and look out forthe cream. And here's my nephew—some of the cream, 
if there is any: none of your Whigs, none of your painted water that 
looks as if it ran, and it’s standing still all the while; none of your 
spinning-jenny fellows. A gentleman; but up toall sorts of business. 
I'm no fool myself ; I'm forced to wink a good deal, for fear of seeing too 
much, for a neighbourly man must let himself be cheated a little. But 
though I’ve never been out of my own country, I know less about it than 
my nephew does. You may tell what he is, and only look at him. 
There's one sort of fellow sees nothing but the end of his own nose, and 
another sort that sees nothing but the hinder side of the moon; but my 
nephew Harold is of another sort; he sees everything that’s at hitting 
distance, and he’s not one to miss his mark. A good-looking man in his 
prime! Not a greenhorn; not a shrivelled old fellow, who'll come to 
speak to you and find he’s left his teeth at home by mistake. Harold 
Transome will do you credit; if anybody says the Radicals are a set of 
sneaks, Brummagem halfpennies, scamps who want to play pitch and 
toss with the property of the country, you can say, “ Look at the member 
for North Loamshire!” And mind what you'll hear him say; he'll go 
in for making everything right—Poor-laws and Charities and Church— 
he wants to reform ’em all. Perhaps you'll say, ‘There’s that Parson 
Lingon talking about Church Reform—why, he belongs to the Church 
himselfi—he wants reforming too.” Well, well, wait a bit, and you'll 
hear by-and-by that old Parson Lingon is reformed—shoots no more, 
cracks his joke no more, has drunk his last bottle; the dogs, the old 
pointers, will be sorry; but you'll hear that the Parson at Little Treby 
is anew man. That's what Church Reform is sure to come to before 
long. So now here are some more nuts for you, lads, and I leave you 
to listen to your candidate. Here he is—give him a good hurray ; wave 
your hats, and I'll begin. Hurray!” 

Mrs. Holt, the quack medicine vendor, who is so strong against 
the rejection of *‘ works” as an element in salvation, boasting, “I 
thank the Lord that I never needed to put myself on a level with 
the thief on the cross,” and who, when her son puts his veto on the 
sale of noxious drugs as a universal cure, holds that with God's 
blessing the most noxious drugs may become beneficial, though 
Without suggesting any reason for her somewhat arbitrary expec- 
tation that a universal blessing would actually attend the use of 
the said noxious drugs, is a picture than which Dickens himself 
has not drawn anything much better, though he has drawn much 
in the same style. Witness the passage where she says, ‘I 
read my Bible, and I know in Jude, where it’s been stained with 
the dried tulip leaves this many a year, as you're told not to rail 
at your betters if they was the devil himself.” But the picture 
of Denner, “the hardheaded, godless,” little, s:rving woman, with a 








sort of worship for her mistress, Mrs. Transome, such as was paid 
to a goddess ‘‘in ages when it was not thought necessary or likely 
that a goddess should be very moral,” and a hearty contempt for 
any ‘‘ born servant who did not submissively accept the rigid fate 
which had given her born superiors,” is a picture that is far too 
intellectually conceived for any modern author but George Eliot. 
Indeed she never seems to us more subtle than in delineating all 
the types of the purely secular mind which she always defines so 
powerfully, and so delicately, in relation to the reflections of a 
more spiritual and more reverent thought. Thus, when Mrs. 
Transome says, “I am afraid of even expecting anything good 
again,” Denner replies, ** That's weakness, Madam. Things don’t 
happen because they're bad or good, else all eggs would be addled 
or none at all, and at the most it is but six to the dozen. There’s 
good chances and bad chances, and nobody's luck is pulled only 
by one string.” How dramatic that is, and what a strong type not 
exactly of kitchen infidelity, but of housekeeper’s room infidelity, 
it expresses! You see in it the keen, calculating mind of a 
superior servant, accustomed to manage; and yet so habitually 
suited, and so accustomed to the hard frictions with vulgar minds 
and the incidents of menial life, that all the unseen world has 
become for it absolutely non-existent. What a depth of insight 
is there not in that defence of Denner’s,—still the keen secular 
housekeeper who justifies nature, as if nature, too, boasted the thrift 
of a keen secular housekeeper,—for the lot of woman :—“‘ It mayn’t 
be good luck to be a woman, but one begins with it from a baby; 
one gets used to it, And I shouldn’t like to be a man, to cough so 
loud and stand straddling about ona wet day, and be so wasteful 
with meat and drink. ‘They're a coarse, lot I think.” 

The vividly intellectual insight and humour which dots the 
book from beginning to end are, however, its most diffused charm, 
—the insight and humour, we mean, which mark off the para- 
doxes of the world in relation to a background of deep and finely 
traced thought. When we are told of Mrs. Transome that ‘‘ she 
had no ultimate analysis of things which went beyond blood and 
family,—the Herons of Fanshore or the Badgers of Hillbury,”— 
and when Esther reflects that a solitary elevation to wealth would 
look ‘“‘as chill and dreary as the offer of dignities in an unknown 
country,” what a world of clear reflection on the phenomena of 
society and the philosophy of social rank the remarks imply. 
Then what a charm there is in flashes of humour such as the 
following, in comparing an inferior public-house at Sproxton, 
‘The Blue Cow,” with the more prosperous one called “ The 
Sugar Loaf.” ‘It had something of the forlorn air of 
an abandoned capital ; and the company at the Blue Cow was of 
an inferior kind,—equal, of course, in the fundamental attributes of 
humanity, such as desire for beer, but not equal in ability to pay 
for it ;”—or in this,—where the little boys in seal-skin caps who 
receive largesse of halfpence scattered by the election ageut, Mr. 
Johnson, on a Sunday morning, are so much astonished at this 
unprecedented phenomenon that “ they were not without hope that an 
entirely new order of things had set in ;”—or, again, in the election 
agent's address to the Sproxton colliers and the interpolated re- 
marks of his audience :—*‘ ‘ What's trade now without steam ? and 
what is steam without coal? And mark you this, gentlemen,— 
there’s no man and no government can make coal.’ A brief, 
loud ‘ Haw, haw,’ showed that this fact was appreciated. ‘ Nor 
freeston’ nayther,’ said a wide-mouthed, wiry man called Gills, 
who wished for an exhaustive treatment of the subject, being a stone- 
cutter.” And these are but illustrations of an intellectual insight 
and humour which sparkle over the whole surface of the story, so 
that it is scarcely possible to read a page without being struck by 
the incidental contrast between the gleam of some thought which 
comes from no superficial stratum, and the reality of some 
delineation which no mind that does not thoroughly love to 
play on the surface could have drawn. The same striking depth 
and beauty of style sparkles, we notice, in all those mottos to the 
chapters which,—not being quoted from any other author,—are, 
we conclude, George Eliot’s own. If so, we may infer that she 
must have written poetry and drama of no common order, which 
at some time or other may be permitted to see the light. We 
quote the following as a specimen, not of the poetry so much, as of 
the dramatic play in some of these passages :— 


“Ist Citizen.—Sir, there's a hurry in the veins of youth 
That makes a vice of virtue by excess. 

“2nd Citizen.—What if the coolness of our tardier veins 
Be loss of virtue ? 

“Ist Citizen.—All things cool with time,— 
The sun itself, they say, till heat shall find 
A general level, nowhere in excess. 

“2nd Citizen. —’Tis a poor climax, to my weaker thought 
That future middlingness,” 
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THE YACHT AND THE CANOE.* 

Ws have classed these two books together, because they show us 
that the pleasure of a summer tour does not depend on the things 
seen so much as on the eyes with which they are seen, and that 
people with every facility for enjoyment may make little use of 
their time, and have little to tell us, while a man who has simply 
gone out of the ruts of travel finds his story run smoothly. One 
would think that a gentleman like Mr. Nihil, wielding a pen which 
he boasts is a practised one, conversant with all subjects, from the 
identity between De Porquet and Mary Wedlake to the pictorial 
supremacy of Mr. Whistler, and visiting Norway in the only 
enjoyable way in which Norway is to be seen, ought to have made 
a book of real interest. We might or might not expect much from 
@ canoe voyage on the rivers and lakes of Europe, according as 
we remembered the log of the JWaterlily, or thought of the 
journal in which Mr, MacGregor’s chapters appeared. As it is, 
our expectations from Mr. Nihil are doomed to disappointment ; 
those from Mr. MacGregor are more than fulfilled. The adven- 
tures of the canoe are more exciting than those of the Waterlily, 
if the style of the paddler is not equal to the style of the oars- 
man. And though we hold up our hands in surprise at the thought 
of these papers having appeared in the Record, for, to our minds, a 
Recordite canoer would most resemble the sardonic diver of whom 
Thackeray made such fun in his preface to The Kickleburys, there 
are but two or three passages obviously inspired by our sanctimo- 
nious contemporary, and some whieh must have gone against his 
grain. 

Mr. Nihil seems fully aware that he has no story to tell, and 
he has probably derived his name from that Latin proverb which 
tells us what is made ex nihilo, We should imagine that his book 
was written in consequence of the success of Travels by Umbra, 
but nothing can be less substantial than the shadow of a shade. 
A long account of Mr. Nihil’s monkey fills some pages. We are 
then warmed with the new excitement of seeing a large steamer. 
The yacht stays for a time at Gliickstadt as being probably the 
dullest place on the Elbe, and Mr. Nihil goes off into politics, 
telling us that the Holsteiners do not care twopence about their 
independence. When he gets to Hamburg, Mr. Nihil says that 
no one will expect even a catalogue raisonné of all the sights, and 
therefore he quotes Bradshaw, the official account of St. Michael's 
Church, and the menu at Streit’s Hotel. The most significant 
fact connected with Hamburg is that while there ‘‘ we read the 
fact of the Lord Chancellor's deposition, which to my mind was 
one of the most honourable and becoming acts of homage to 
decency that we have insisted on for some time.” It is something 
that ‘“‘we” (which of course means Mr. Nihil and his party) 
should have insisted on Lord Westbury’s retirement, but a 
homage to decency in one line reads strangely when the next 
line recounts a vist to a sort of cheap Cremorne. All that 
**we” see of Norway is the hideously dull town of Christian- 
sand, and the waterfall some miles above it. The waterfall 
is well described, but the defence of Christiansand against the 
charge of dullness brought by every living traveller, merely shows 
that Mr. Nihil is not as good a judge of dullness as from the specimen 
he has produced he ought to be. It is true, he tells us that one of 
his companions finds no place dull. Another never finds a cruise 
dull, 


quotes whenever he can get a chance. After taking a page anda 


half from Dr. Dasent, on the plea that ‘‘ pathetic and manly writ- | 


ing never loses by being quoted,” he proceeds to pick out pathetic 
and manly passages from Bradshaw and a Norwegian gazetteer. 
And when he gets home from his trip he winds up with fifty-two 
pages about Yarmouth, Deal, Ramsgate, the Daily Telegraph, 
town in September, the cabbages of Covent Garden, and a clerk who 
lived in the suburbs. 

There is something fresh and exhilarating in Mr. MacGregor's 
canoe voyage, though he only professes to narrate what he did, and 
does not describe what he saw. ‘It is not my purpose to 
describe the towns seen on this tour,” he says in one place ; and in 
another he considers himself justly punished by an upset fora 
+*stupid, lazy fit” of admiration for high peaks glowing in the 
light of the setting sun. But though he keeps thus resolutely to 
the subject actually before him aud rejects all extraneous interest, 
he is not wanting in liveliness. One reason of this may be that 
he always goes with the stream, and never paddles against it. 
Going down a swift river, he tells us, gives the same pleasant sense 
as going forward smoothly on a lofty rope swing. And then he 





* Up the Elbe and on to Norway. By Mr. Nibil. London : Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy C:nce on Rivers and Lakes of Europe. B 
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Yet he seems afraid of our finding his own work dull, for he | 


aT 
has learnt that secret of much good writing which lies in looking 
ahead, so as to see that your sentence does not hit ona Snag of 
unfortunate rhetoric, and is not swept away by a cross current of 
bad logic. If these advantages to style and matter accrue from a 
canoe voyage, we counsel all the other writers in the Record to 
take a cruise with Mr. MacGregor. 

The further advantages of a canoe are that the canoer has 9 
much greater command over his course than an oarsman has, can 
‘*steer within an inch in a narrow place, press through reeds and 
weeds, branches and grass, hoist and lower his sail without chang. 
ing his seat, shove with his paddle when aground, or jump out in 
good time to prevent a decided smash. He can wade and haul the 
light craft over shallows, or on dry ground, through fields and 
hedges, over dykes, barriers, and walls; can carry it by hand 
up ladders and stairs, and transport it over high mountains and 
broad plains in a cart drawn by a horse, a bullock, or a cow.” 
All these things in turn are exemplified by Mr. MacGregor. We see 
him calmly mounting the rollers off the digue at Ostend, and steer. 
ing through the midst of a herd of cattle which were swimming 
the Meuse. In one picture he is represented as dragging his canoe 
through a hayfield, astonishing the haymakers by English speeches 
and MacGregorian chants, or he would push it point foremost 
through a hedge, finding out afterwards to his regret that he 
had got into the wrong field. We see him ‘shirking a fall” 
by climbing down the rocks and lowering his boat with him, 
or ‘fixed on a fall,” when the depth of water proved too little, 
and the canoe, after stopping and swinging round slowly, would 
tumble over sideways. His most exciting adventures were with 
rapids, and he has skilfully chosen the worst of them for his 
frontispiece. He is shooting the rapids of the Reuss. Right in 
front he sees a wave about six feet high, very thin and sharp- 
featured, and always stationary in position, though the water 
composing it was going at a tremendous pace. lis canoe plunges 
headlong into it, ‘and before she could rise, the mass of solid 
water struck me with a heavy blow full in the breast, closing 
round my neck as if cold hands gripped me, and quite taking away 
my breath.” Then he shoots the rapids of Rheinfelden, ‘ some* 
hundreds of acres all of water in white crested waves, only varied by 
black rocks resisting a struggling torrent.” But he finds a middle 
channel, and goes through with ease. The lower rapids are worse, 
and so he gets astride the stern, with his legs hanging in the water. 
When the boat grounds his legs receive the shock, and on his stand- 
ing up the boat slips from under him without an injury. Of course 
the greatest decision and promptness are needed; the channel 
must be chosen in a moment, and it must be the right one. But 
Mr. MacGregor became gradually so experienced in the look of 
currents and sunken rocks that he could choose his course without 
hazard, and in his appendix he gives diagrams for the use of 
beginners. 

One thing, however, which will be found most essential by any 
men following Mr. MacGregor's example, is an unfailing fund of 
good humour. And this must make us more cautious in recom- 
mending his example to his collaborateurs. The traditional John 
Bull would have been shot at, arrested, stoned, cut down by 
scythes, or burnt as a wizard before he had accomplished the 
smallest part of Mr. MacGregor’s journey. He would have 
quarrelled with the railway officials for refusing to take his canoe 
in the luggage van. When asked on a French canal to show his 
pass for the locks he would have knocked down the querist. He 
would certainly not have received the curiosity of whole towns as 
a compliment, or have delayed his start to accommodate a bed- 
ridden old man who particularly wished to see it. He must have lost 
his temper at having to paddle through a forest of thick grass four 
feet high, and would probably have remained there to this day. For 
a canoe voyage has its drawbacks, and paddling through a jungle 
is one of them. When Mr. MacGregor gets soused in a rapid, or 
| tumbles sideways over a weir, he does not mind, because it is all 
| in the day’s work. But there are other things which really ought 
| not tocount. The barriers on the Marne are evidently unfair, a 
| series of steps, with a row of iron posts along each step, and chains 
‘fastened diagonally from the top of one post to the bottom of 
‘another. Mr. Macgregor got a ducking on one of these barriers 
under the eyes of a dozen navvies, and though the navvies cheered 
him he felt humiliated. Our own experience of canoes on the 
| Cherwell certainly leads to the conviction that the legs are 
apt to be cramped, but Mr. Macgregor seems to have been 
more fortunate. He talks of sitting ten or twelve hours 
at a time, and dissuades you from towing as much slower 

progress than paddling, even when the arms are tired, 
}and even though the canoe is so light that it can be 
i drawn for miles by the little finger. But then Mr. MacGregors 
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canoe was built for him, was ‘‘ not prepared until after much 
cogitation,” and was “the very boat I wanted.” Here is its 


asignalement :— 

“The Rob Roy is built of oak, and covered fore and aft with cedar. 

She is made just short enough to go into the German railway waggons, 
that is to say. fifteen feet in length, twenty-eight inches broad, nine 
inches deep, weighs eighty pounds, and draws three inches of water, 
with an inch keel. A paddle seven feet long, with a blade at each ond, 
and a lug sail and jib, are the means of propulsion; and a pretty blue 
silk Union Jack is the only ornament. The elliptic hole in which I sit 
is fifty-four inches long and twenty broad, and has a mackintosh cover 
#astenod round the combing and to a button on my breast; while 
between my knees is my baggage for three months, in a black bag one 
foot square and five inches deep.” 
No wonder he looked upon her with affection, and was gratified 
at all the tributes paid to her by English tourists or by natives. 
The Prince of Wales saw him. Readers of the Record passed 
him in a steamer on the Lake of Lucerne. Labourers ran panting 
along the banks to help him in anemergency. Breathless youths 
gaved him from certain destruction by shrieks of ‘ Wasserfall, fiinf 
Minuten !” and we are convinced that the young child whom he 
in turn rescued from a watery grave by spitting him in the rear 
and running him up on a barge, will never sit down again without 
remembering the Rob Roy, long after its coxswain has ceased 
wearing the spare jib as a shawl, and has returned into “ the 
harness of polite society, the hat, the collar, the braces, the gloves, 
the waistcoat, the latch-key—perhaps the razor—certainly the 
umbrella.” 





HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS OF WAR.* 
AtrHovuGnH this is by no means the first attempt to compose an 
elaborate treatise on Warfare, there are few who will not admit 
that this is the most comprehensive and profound book on the 
subject yet produced in the English Janguage. Colonel Hamley, 
its author, has had great opportunities, and he has used them well. 
He has turned his labours as a Professor at the Staff College to 
most excellent account, and the conscientious young soldiers of 
the British Army ought to be grateful to him for affording them a 
means of studying the theory of their profession with method. 
The science of war is essentially a practical science. You cannot 
safely evolve principles of war out of the depths of your moral 
sonsciousness. ‘To lay down axioms and postulates, and thence 
deduce rules, is a false method of proceeding. The true method is 
to set forth the basis of your inquiry—that basis itself being com- 
posed of ascertained facts—and then by subjecting well selected 
examples to a critical analysis, to ascertain thereby why it was 
that a given General was successful or unsuccessful. Once quit 
the ground of fact for the region of hypothesis, and you run the 
tisk of arriving at erroneous conclusions ; keep strictly to facts, 
and your conclusions will be sound or unsound, complete or defec- 
tive, in proportion to your insight and your perception of the exact 
relations between causes and effects. Colonel Hamley has followed 
the true method of deriving his theory from facts. Even when he 
treats of tactics, and the influence on them of modern improve- 
ments, he still bases his speculations on such examples as recent 
military events may supply. Every student will appreciate the 
difference between the mathematical and what we may call the 
positive method, and will recognize the fact that the latter must 
be the more satisfactory, intelligible, and safe. 

At this time of day it is not necessary to insist on the careful 
training of our officers. If that is not now admitted, it never 
will be. We do not mean of all our officers, but of all who are 
permitted to have high commands. The British nation, possessing 
most excellent fighting material, but only a comparatively small 
available quantity of it, should make it a first consideration that 
this material, when drilled to fight, should be in the hands of the 
best Captain the nation can supply. This best Captain, in these 
days, must be one who knows well every resource of his art. 
But even so, he would not be able to do much unless he 
were well supported. Hence the necessity of training officers for 
every kind of service, and filling their minds full of a store of 
capital examples of what it is possible to do, and how to do it ; in 
other words, of training their faculties so highly that they will be 
able to get out of any circumstances in which they may be placed, 
or may have placed themselves, the largest measure of success. 
There is no method of training those faculties so good as that of 
studying the most instructive campaigns under the guidance of 
Some one who is able to unravel all their meaning, and to 
impress on the mind all the lessons a close observer may derive 
from them. After having acquired a good method, the student 
should be able to work by himself, and if he cannot be trusted 
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to do this, and do it with profit, it is plain that he has mistaken 
his vocation, or is only fit to be employed in the lower branches 
of the service. Book learning alone will never make a good 
soldier; it will only make a fatal pedant; but book learning 
will be found by the real soldier of inestimable value, since 
it is to the mind what methodical exercise in the gymnasium 
is to the body. A perfect education can only be obtained 
where it is possible to combine the labours of the closet and the 
field. A profound mathematician may not be a good billiard- 
player, but a good billiard-player would be all the better for a 
knowledge of mathematics. An officer whose mind has assimilated 
the experience of others, and has thereby been made keener and 
tougher, enjoys evidently an advantage over one who relies upon 
his uncultured natural gifts and narrow personal experience. 
Admitting heartily that Generals are born, not made, no one can 
read history without being convinced that your heaven-born 
General is certain to break down, unless he condescends to make 
the most of the vulgar earthly means at his disposal, to show his 
superiority, in short, by making more of them than other men. 
Hence, we take it for granted that here in England it has been 
finally decided that there shall be kept up a good school of war, 
that besides good troops we shall have good officers—at least as 
good as West Point can turn out—and that from among these 
officers it shall be imperative on the combined wits of the Horse 
Guards and the War Office to select the best man, whether he be 
the son of a poor man or the heir of a peerage. 

It is very useful to be reminded, as we are by a book like this, 
that warfare is a profession, like law or medicine, and one exacting 
as much knowledge and ability as either for its successful practice. 
Hundreds of young men enter the Army in the expectation of 
attaining to high commands by long service, and when their hair 
has grown grey they think themselves aggrieved if they do not 
get high commands. A little reflection should show the rulers of 
States that while they may, at little cost, give high rank for long 
service, they cannot, except at great cost, sometimes of a nation’s 
honour, sometimes of a nation’s independence, give, for long service 
merely, high command. It is a misfortune when mediocrity in time of 
peace is by mere seniority entrusted with the welfare and training of 
thousands of soldiers. It is little less than a crime in time of war. 
Now the more it is known what large knowledge and what high 
qualities are required to make a great General, the more the well 
informed public will insist on the selection of the best men, with- 
out regard to interest, or to rank, or to seniority. If Colonel 
Hamley’s book should be read by any considerable portion of the 
public, we should hope that it will make public opinion less dog- 
matic in its judgments, but also more exacting in its demands, 
upon the military authorities in the matter of appointments to high 
and critical commands. In nine cases out of ten those authorities 
know who are the fittest men, but their moral courage does not 
always bear that proportion to their knowledge; and interest, 
clamour, rank, and seniority, we will not say pervert, but set 
aside, their judgment. The task of selection is arduous, but it is 
one of the tasks which men are placed in authority to perform, 
and when a high official announces that he is incapable of making 
selections, he confesses that he is himself unfit to hold his place. 

As it is not practicable to deal with so large a subject as war- 
fare and its teachings in the small space at our disposal, we shall 
confine our remarks to a few points on the newest part of the 
disquisition—changes in contemporary tactics. Hl>2re we are glad 
to find that Colonel Hamley is not disposel to overrate the influ- 
ence of arms of precision on tactics. An artillery officer of dis- 
tinction, we may be sure he does not underrate them. While he 
admits that the effective fire of field guns is now extended to 
2,000 or 2,500 yards, and that of infantry from less than 200 to 
600 yards, he points out that under 200 and 1,200 yards the fire of 
these arms is not more effective than formerly. Le also shows that 
a great many circumstances will combine to diminish the efficiency 
both of the fire of guns and rifles as compared with target practice. 
Therefore, while he admits that recent improvements are in 
favour of the defender, they have conferred advantages by no 
means insuperable to the assailant. Some changes in the forma- 
tion of infantry will be imperative, but close attacks will be 
scarcely less frequent than heretofore. In the case of artillery, he 
thinks great use may be made of guns by collecting them in 
masses, and manceuvring them in large detachments under the 
protection of cavalry. He would have nearly the whole artillery 
force composed of what are called horse batteries, capable of 
moving swiftly in any direction, of advancing and retiring at 
speed, thus forming the very Parthians of the army. This would 
be an immense improv t. We are especially glad to see that 
he says a good word for cavalry. Woe to the nation, say we, 
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which neglects this arm! For our part, we think it more im- 
portant than ever. Less than ever could an army live 
without it on the plains of Europe. And if these suggested 
advantages are to be drawn from the tactical movements of 
guns in action, then, as Colonel Hamley points out, they can 
only be executed under the protection of horsemen. Colonel 
Hamley justly says that the question, what changes in war- 
fare will be required, now we have arms of precision, is by 
many degrees the most important that can occupy the thoughts 
of contemporary soldiers. And he adds, with great truth, that 
‘¢to discern and provide for the new conditions under which 
armies will engage may, in the next European war, be worth to 
a people not merely armies and treasure, but liberty and national 
life.” Further, he reminds us all—and it is good to remember it, 
when the officer interest is running down Aldershot and the 
Curragh—that all great changes have been worked out in intervals 
of peace, and that the place for working them out has been the 
camp of instruction. A war is upon us, and in a short time we 
may be involved in its bloody torrent. This is one of those in- 
tervals of peace to which our author refers, and let us all hope 
that our authorities will take due advantage of it to adapt our 
armies to the new conditions of warfare. 

We cannot part from this work without speaking highly of the 
admirable spirit in which it is written, on the absence of pedantry, 
and of everything that could be construed as mere militarism. 
The only exception we are disposed to make is to the treatment of 
the examples drawn from the American war. Here the author is 
not always either fair to the Federal Generals or accurate in his 
narration of facts. Nor does he do justice, as we venture to think, 
to the warfare of the Middle Ages. ‘That, however, is far more 
open to question, and far more difficult of proof. All deductions 
made, we cannot but regard this book as a most valuable addition 
to military literature, and its composition a piece of real service to 
the rising men of the Army. Finally, we may say the maps and 
plans are models of their kind. 





MR. GRANT DUFF ON EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
Tuts is not a great book, but it is well worth reading and re- 
membering. Mr. Grant Duff, a man who has travelled far and 
read much, and writes a style of remarkable clearness, has recorded 
in a series of essays his impressions of the political position in most 
of the countries of Europe. Each essay contains a succinct, always 
lucid, but sometimes slight, narrative of the events of which it is 
so difficult to obtain trustworthy accounts—the events immediately 
preceding our own time, sketches of the statesmen who really rule, 
and judgments, sometimes very decisive, upon their characters. 
This judgment is usually a little depreciatory, Mr. Grant Duff 
being evidently no hero-worshipper, but they are otherwise fair, and 
absolutely free from that tendency to exaggerate either merits or 
defects which is the besetting sin of the Jittérateur who looks to 
pictorial effect. Their defect is over conciseness, conciseness of 
opinions as well as words, which makes them read rather like the 
rapid utterances of a man giving his view at the dinner-table 
than the deliberate judgment usually recorded in print. Of 
Count von Bismarck, for instance, he says:—‘t But who was 
this new Minister, then so little known, now so notorious? 
M. von Bismarck-Schénhausen was born at Brandenburg in 
1813. Already as a very young man he connected him- 
self closely with the Ultra-Conservative party in the District 
Assembly of the Saxon province of Prussia, in which he has pro- 
perty, and in 1848 he pursued the same course at Berlin, making 
himself particularly conspicuous, when the German national 
enthusiasm for the first Schleswig-Holstein war was at its height, 
by speaking of the Prussian intervention in that struggle as ‘ Ein 
hochst ungerechtesfrivoles und verderbliches Unternehmen zur Un- 
terstiitzung einer ganz unmotivirten Revolution.’ He wasa member 
of the Assembly of the Conservative party to which the name of the 
Junker-Parliament was given, and was one of the founders of the 
Kreuz-Zeitung. We was present at Erfurt, and was a secretary 
of the Assembly, getting there also into a quarrel with the press 
by way of prelude to more serious attacks upon it in after years. 
His good services to the reactionary party gained for him in 1851 
the post of First Secretary of Legation at Frankfort, an appoint- 
ment which was all the more remarkable because he had never 
before been in the diplomatic service. Three months afterwards, 
however, he was promoted to the first place as Prussian repre- 
sentative to the Diet, and this post he occupied until he was 
succeeded by a much better man, Baron von Usedom. This wasin 
the early days of the present King—before his failure to obtain the 
By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. London: Edmounston 
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| approval of the people for his scheme of army organization had 


driven him from the right path—the happy time which German 
Liberals too hastily called the Neue Zra. In that happy time 
M. Bismarck was sent off to St. Petersburg, and it is indeed un. 
fortunate that he did not remain in a country for which he is far 
better suited than his own. The destinies, however, had other 
work in store for him ; for, after a short period of duty in Russia 
and France, he was summoned to Berlin, and in September, 1862 
on the very day, as it happened, upon which Lord Russell's 
famous Gotha despatch began a new phase of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, he became first Minister. The time has not 
yet come for attempting to pass judgment upon a man who is stil} 
in the midst of his career, but it is not too much to say that hig 
action upon the affairs of Europe has hitherto been simply evil. 
His worst enemies do not deny that he has great readiness, a strong 
will, and audacity almost amounting to genius. The ground-tone 
of his character, it has been truly said, is J3pis, but that uSpis, 
which takes in public life so offensive a form, does not seem 
incompatible in his case with much geniality in private life, and 
it would not be difficult to cite instances of the ease with which he 
obtains influence over persons who are brought across him. Many 
stories are current which show that his conservatism does not go 
really so deep as that of many men who make less parade of their 
anti-liberal views; and we think it far from impossible that as 
the drama of German politics unfolds itself, we may be destined to 
see this unscrupulous politician in more than one unfamiliar 
character.” 

It would have been well to illustrate a little more carefully the 
hint here given as to a latent character in the Prussian Premier 
which may materially affect Europe. We believe the hint is 
correct, the Count, though originally a true Prussian Junker, that 
is, as nearly as may be, the Scotch country gentleman of a 
hundred years ago, has received a superficial impress from the 
ideas of the Bonapartists, and a deep impress from his four years’ 
tenure of power. He has seen in Paris that ‘ authority,” i. ¢., the 
right to compel people, instead of persuading them, can be based 
upon other data than the right of birth, and in Berlin his horizon 
has widened till he almost doubts whether the power derived from 
popular support does not compensate for its inconveniences, whether 
an able plebeian is not as useful as an incompetent aristocrat, whether 
it matters much, provided he rules, whether he rules by the 
will of the people or of a King, whether, finally, the people may 
not be conciliated more easily than the King. He will always 
tend to a more military sharpness of command than English 
statesmen do, for the desire to be obeyed without resorting to 
persuasion is universal in Continental officials, but we should not 
be surprised yet to see him acknowledge that personal government 
among a very numerous and highly civilized people is usually 
wanting in force, requires in fact an amount of capacity which, 
if power is to be exercised by a King, is inconsistent with the 
hereditary principle, and if by a Premier, must be relieved of 
any interference from palace politics. So we should have liked a 
little more argument in favour of an idea, probably accurate, that 
the result of Austria’s separation from Germany will be to make 
the union of her German and non-German nationalities easier, an 
idea which, if correct, may make the existing war ultimately 
beneficial to all the nationalities engaged, instead of injurious to all. 
Even in the descriptions there is sometimes an almost annoying 
thinness, Mr. Grant Duff forgetting that if it is worth while in suck 
essays to describe a constitution at all, it is also worth while to do 
it completely. The description of the Confederation which has 
just broken up is, for instance, very imperfect. The following 
sentence shows how little foresight even the keenest men possess 
as to events:—‘‘ Still the Germans know what is best for 
themselves; their hearts are set upon more real political life, and 
the hopes of nations, ‘like all strongest hopes,’ generally fulfil 
themselves. How they will be fulfilled no one can venture to 
prophesy ; but the most favourable conditions for their fulfilment . 
would, as it appears to us, be the coincidence of some sudden 
agitation, like that of 1859, with the occupation of the Prussian 
throne by a thoroughly constitutional, English-minded ruler, who, 
not desiring to injure his small brother potentates more than was 
necessary, nevertheless fully recognized the truth that kings and 
princes exist only for their people. All beyond this must, we 
think, be little better than guess-work.” It is almost certain 
that the unity will be accomplished without a popular rising, 
mainly because of the occupation of the Prussian throne by @ 
thoroughly unconstitutional military-minded ruler, who has swept 
his brother potentates out of North Germany. 

Still, in spite of this defect, these papers are full of suggestive- 
ness, of statements which will at all events compel readers to 
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reconsider their impressions. Take this single paragraph on the 
social organization of Russia :—‘t No attempt to cast the horoscope 
of Russia will succeed, if we fail to remember that that great 
empire rests on a democratic basis. The middle class is altogether 
insignificant. We doubt whether there are half a million of peo- 
ple who could be with propriety included in it. The nobility is a 
body utterly different from our own, and just as different from 
that of Germany. Primogeniture is recognized neither by law, 
nor by custom, except in a very few families. The extraordinary 
wealth of certain great houses, and the recklessness which makes 
many Russians of moderate means appear very rich when they 
travel, because they are spending their capital, deceives the 
nations of ‘the old civilization.’ We suspect that out of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow 2,000/. a year is a large fortune for 
Russia. ‘The attainment of a very low ¢chin or rank in the Go- 
yernment service gives personal nobility. ‘The higher ranks give 
hereditary nobility, which before the emancipation carried with it 
the right of possessing serfs. The so-called Russian nobility, in 
the widest sense of the term, consists, according to Buddeus, of 
more than three million persons, but of these not much more than 
100,000 were owners of serfs, and even in this class an enormous 
number were extremely poor. Very many, again, of the mem- 
bers of old families have hardly any property at all. Of the 120 
Prince Galitzins, for example, a large proportion are princes only 
in name. It is unlucky indeed that the word Kniaz cannot be 
translated by some word less hopelessly misleading to English 
ears.” Or this on the religious condition of Spain, which is con- 
firmed by all the evidence we have been able to collect :— 

“ At present the legislation of Spain recognizes the liberty of religious 
opinions, but does not recognize the liberty of religious worship. The 
distinction is a pitiful one for these our days, but still it is very real, 
and represents the abolition of an enormous amount of tyranny and 
annoyance. Secondly, the territorial power of the priesthood, once so 
great, has ceased to exist; monasteries are a thing of the past, and in 
their place we find only a few scattered mission-houses, while the 
whole number of ecclesiastics has been diminished by many thousands. 
Thirdly, although it might be imagined that the sacrifice of so largo a 
portion of its worldly advantages might have been repaid to the Spanish 
clergy by an increase of spiritual influence, this has certainly not been 
the case, and every traveller knows that neither they nor their office 
are respected by large sections of the community. Some curious evi- 
dence with regard to this re is supplied by a book published in 1851, 
and entitled The Practical Working of the Church in Spain. Its authors 
(for more than one hand contributed to its pages) belong or belonged to 
that section of English Churchmen who talk of Dr. Pusey as ‘ one whose 
words are priceless.’ It may then readily be inferred that they went to 
the Peninsula expecting to see and hear much with which they could 
sympathize. They thought that they were entering a land of ‘happy 
peasants, all holy monks, all holy priests, holy everybody ;’ and great, 
accordingly, was their consternation when they found ceremonies pro- 
faned, confession laughed at, and the clergy despised. In Malaga and 
Cadiz, in Seville and Cordova, through all south-eastern Spain, they be- 
held the old religion sinking into contempt. The priests candidly con- 
fessed that they had lost their hold over the middle class; or, to use 
their own peculiar diction, they said, ‘If it was not for the poor, there 
would be no worship of God in the land.’ Sometimes, when a sermon 
of an exceptionally startling kind woke up the slumbering consciences 
of the masses, the ancient fanaticism flared up again in a ghastly way ; 
but it was a mere momentary revival, and things soon returned to their 
accustomed course. We strongly recommend those who are interested 
in Spain to read this little work, because the testimony which it gives 
is evidently wrung from its authors with great reluctance.” ....... 
yi Our own impression is, that the form of Romanism which prevails 
in Spain is lower, and retains less of the real spirit of Christianity, than 
that which exists in any other Catholic country with which we are 
acquainted. Over the lower classes it still has very considerable hold, 
but rather as a superstition than as a religion. On the other hand, the 
creed of the bulk of the men among the educated classes is pure indif- 
ferentism, and probably in their hearts the majority of those who are 
opposed to religious toleration oppose it in order that they may not 
have the trouble of settling what attitude they are to take up towards 
the religion of the State. At present they are Catholics as a matter of 
course, just as they are Spaniards. If they could be anything else, 
they would be ashamed to profess belief in a system which they utterly 
despise. This state of things need surprise nobody; it is the natural 
result of the forcible suppression of free thought, and is seen in a less 
degree even in those countries—Pagan and other—where public opinion, 
and not penal legislation, is the supporter of the existing creeds. We 
cannot expect this miserable hypocrisy, injurious alike to morality, to 
literature, and to statesmanship, soon to pass away; but a beginning is 
made. Any one who knows Spain could mention the names of Spaniards 
who are as enlightened in these great matters, and as earnest, as the 
best amongst ourselves; and just as surely as the opinions of Luther 
and Melancthon would, through the Enzinas family and many others, 
have taken root in Spain and converted a large minority of the nation, 
if the persecutions of Philip II. and his successors had not made it 
absolutely impossible, so one or other of the forms of pure Christianity 
which, under various names and with differences more or less marked, 
but not of vital importance, are becoming the creed of most thinking 
men in the countries of Europe generally recognized as progressive, will 
most certainly, before the end of this century, have great influence in 
Tapidly reviving Spain.” 

To exercise real influence Mr. Grant Duff must make his essays 
more exhaustive, but they are even now thoughtful and enter- 


taining lectures on very considerable subjects. 





ANTHOLOGIES, REPRESENTATIVE AND ECLECTIC.* 


Ir is singular that we should have before us the first republication 
since 1794 of such an interesting and well edited collection of 
Scotch Songs and Ballads as that of Joseph Ritson, while a steady 
popularity has been enjoyed by Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, a work of which the text is less authentic and the contents 
comparatively ill assorted. But it seems Posthumous Reputation 
isa more irritable and thin-skinned goddess than is commonly 
imagined, and that she can resent a long while the petty mis- 
demeanours and improprieties of an acute critic, if not of a brilliant 
poet ; so perhaps the restorer of the pre-Burnsian minstrels is still 
suffering under her displeasure for a few pedantical caprices and 
polemical asperities which ought now at last to be readily over- 
looked, even by admirers of Macpherson’s Ossian and the other 
literary forgeries against which he lifted his testimony s0 
loudly. We must be thankful, then, that he has reappeared 
anyhow, though we regret to say it is in an undignified shape 
for an erudite antiquarian, a very small, insignificant duode- 
cimo shape, adapted for people who are too young to read long 
prefaces or to relish sober colours, and lightened, too, not only of 
the notes for singing, but of the valuable historical essay by 
which Ritson introduced the subject of his labours. On the 
other hand, the publishers have scrupulously retained the author's 
glossary and annotations (except in phrases meant exclusively for 
his own contemporaries, like ‘‘ He was the father of the present 
Earl”), though the absence of the essay makes these explanations 
in some points much less edifying. They have, moreover, re- 
tained his scrupulously authentic spelling, both in the older pieces 
and those that are not quite modern—a plan which has many re- 
commendations ; for it is better to explain the anomalies of our 
actual usage by the etymology and pronunciation of the ancient 
language, than to corrupt and mismetre the latter in order to give 
it a more familiar aspect on first perusal. It is true they have 
not ventured to print in the title-page ‘‘ Scotish” songs (with one ¢), 
as Ritson thought proper to do for reasons which we shall here- 
after mention. That heading might have affected our rising genera- 
tion almost as the word ‘‘ Tetrachordon” did that of Milton's time. 
Well, we cannot deny that these omissions will probably make 
the book more saleable, or that it will even thus be well worth 
reading, and having, and revisiting; and yet there might have 
been some policy (we believe, or at least we hope it) in 
reprinting all the very original introductory matter. It might 
have incited and helped reviewers to notice the publication 
more copiously, and even to fill whole columns in some news- 
papers with an epitome of the history of lyrical versification in 
Scotland. But at present it would not be so easy, especially for a 
provincial critic, to get at the original edition, and carry away 
these matters from it; and perhaps we have no fair excuse for 
inflicting them on our readers, whatever we could do. We con- 
fess, however, that some peculiar difficulties beset our references 
in this department. They are happily explained by the very 
first page of the original introduction to Scotish Songs, in which we 


find :— 


“The word Scottish is animproper orthography of Scotish. Scotch 
is still more corrupt, and Scots, as an adjective, is a national barbarism, 


which is observed here once for all.” 

Unluckily this courageous observation has been given to the world 
too late to be efficacious ; and neither Ritson nor his poets can 
well be arrived at (say in the ‘ Beata Maria ” catalogues) without 
bewildering cross references among these four adjectives, not 
to mention “ Scotian,” and ‘‘ Caledonian,” and ‘* Attacotian ” 
corners. We know not whether this perplexity may not call for 
some violent remedial measure, like “‘ decimal coinage, weights and 
measures.” Yet we should be loth to reject the word ‘ Scotch,” 
despite of etymology, as peremptorily as Ritson would have done. 
The other day Professor Owen recommended the use of those 
technical words which lend themselves most easily to inflexions 
and the formation of derivatives. Thus ‘ notochord,” he inti- 
mated, was better than ‘‘ chord of the back,” because you can 
get from it the adjective ‘‘notochordal.” How much better, then, 
must ‘‘ Scotch” be than ‘‘ Scottish ” or ‘‘ Scotish,” since theformer 
begets the received appellative ‘‘ Scotchman,” whereas no mortal 
would acknowledge himself a Scottishman. Yet we fear to insist 
upon this view, for what would become of the fashionable predilec- 
tion for Saxon English, as opposed to Greco-Latin English, if the 
plasticity of the elements were universally accepted as the cri- 


terion ? 


* Scottish Songs and Ballads. Collected and elited by Joseph Ritson. London: 


William Tegg. 1866. 
Spring-Time with the Poets. Poetry selected and arranged by Frances Martin. 


London: Walton and Maberly. 1868. 
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We will quote but one more sentence of Ritson’s, a quaint 
comment on his method of arrangement, which was in itself a 
judicious or convenient one :— 

“This collection is divided into four classes, of which the first will 
be found to consist of love-songs, according to the different effects of 
that pleasing, powerful, capricious, and fatal passion, as courtship, 
marriage, importunity, complaint, despair, infidelity, absence, constancy, 
death, and dishonour; the second, of comic songs or songs of humour ; 
the third, of historical, political, and martial songs; the fourth, of 
romantic and legendary songs, or what are properly and usually de- 
nominated ballads ” 

With such words as these it would really want no little courage 
in a publisher to introduce even good love-songs to the youth of 
the present day. The sentence is a remarkable specimen of that 
peculiarly frigid humour of the critics and philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, which Horace is supposed to have fore- 
shadowed in the line,— 
“Desinit in pisceom mulier formosa superné.” 
And we must add that a certain frigidity and fishiness of nature 
seems to attend Ritson even in the selection of his love-songs, 
which are by no means generally so brilliant as those he has brought 
together in the other three classes. He quoted Burns very spar- 
ingly, and depreciated the latter’s talents as a song-writer even 
while speaking warmly of his poetry in other branches. Nor 
omnia possumus he remarked coolly. He drew too largely on Allan 
Ramsay, whose Muse occasionally behaves herself far too much 
like a cold-blooded and web-fingered mermaid, being more apt to 
swim out into distant Latin waters and snap up a simile between 
her teeth, than to pluck neatly one that grows on the native soil 
and at the very feet of the bard who craves her succour. How else 
would she have allowed him to set to work on a pretty homely 
burden like,— 
“Tho yellow-hair'd laddie sat down on yon brae, 
Cries, ‘ Milk the ewes, lassie !’” 
and enrich it with the mythological motley, 
“The Silvans and Fairies unseen danc’d around ?” 


There is much more sustained warmth and spirit in Ritson’s 
minstrels of the third class, especially in those imbued with a 
spirit of Jacobinism,—that providential combustion through which 
the intellects of our island began to recover their pristine elasti- 
city, when Puritanism, Presbyterianism, and Whiggery had been 
sitting so longand so heavily upon them. 

But if there is one point in which we could object to the gene- 
ral arrangement of the pieces, it is in the broad distinction esta- 
blished between the love-songs and the comic songs. Were it not 
that this method required us to separate someclosely allied topics, 
we should say a prominent characteristic of Scotch amatory poetry, 
and one highly indicative of the march of intellect and popular 
institutions since the Troubadour times, was the keenness and acute- 
ness with which the great Income question was debated init. Now 
Mr. Ritson has not counted living on crusts or living ‘‘on tick” 
among the effects of that ‘‘ pleasing, powerful, capricious passion.” 
He stops at the sublimer alternatives of ‘death and dishonour,” with 
the natural affectation of a Cockney who has thrust his nose—that 
remarkable snub nose of Ritson’s—into the exalted precincts of 
feudal and chivalrous legend. He presumptuously treats as mere 
sallies of humour those ditties which shrewdly and poetically draw 
a line between the natural and artificial wants of a young couple. 
Witness the stanza where *‘ jo Jenny ” says to the “cock laird” 

1):— 
© “<TfT gae alang wi’ ye, 

Yeo maunua fail 
To feast me wi’ caddles (2) 
And good hacket kail.’ 
“The deel’s in your nicety, 
Jenny,’ quoth he, 
‘ Mayna bannocks of bear (3) meal 
Be as good for thee ?’” 
Or witness a lay suggesting proper economic limits to the presents 
that may be exchanged between thrifty and ‘‘mensefu’” betrothed 
folks :— 
«Sweet sir, for your courtesie, 
When ye come by the Bass then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy mo a keeking (4) glass then.’ 


“* Keek into the draw-well, 
Janet, Janet! 
There you'll see your bonny sell, 
My jo Janet.’ . . 


‘** Good sir, for your courtesie, 
Coming through Aberdeen then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a pair of shoon then.’ 





(1) Petty laird or yeoman. (2) Cawdles, (3) Barley meal. (4) Looking. 


. 





PANES 
“* Clout the auld, the new are dear, 
Janet, Janet! 
Ae pair may gain ye haff a year, 
My jo Janet.’” 
But we must return to the song of the ‘Cock Laird” for finan. 
cial notions already worthy of that century, in the fiction of which 
the Micawbers and the Faicon family have flourished: — 
“* The borrowstoun merchants (1) 
Will sell ye on ticix ; 
For we maun hae braw things, 
A’beit they soud break, 
When broken, frae care 
The fools are set free.’ 
‘When we make them lairds 
In the Abbey’ (2), quoth she.” 
Altogether this Scotch anthology has a great deal of spirit ang 
character, though it is blemished, as might have been expected, 
not only by some coarse expressions which any decent living editor 
(if the publisher had had one) might have hesitated to admit, 
but by one really profligate song, which Bishop Percy mentioned 
as too licentious for his own collection. We must own that the 
piece is historically valuable, for its author was one of the first 
‘‘royal authors in Europe.” And in a historical aspect there 
are few collections of songs that can rival Ritson’s. 

Meantime young people must read poetry independently of his- 
torical or logical sequence, just as they gather daisies or wild 
flowers without inquiring their place in the botanic scale or in the 
whole triple realm of nature. Howsoon some kind of plan should 
be introduced into the study it is difficult to say. Miss Martin 
has thought fit to follow up her charming selection of poems for 
children, by one not professedly adapted for men and women of 
mature minds so much as for an “intermediate age” (between 
twelve and seventeen), when many girls and boys will already be 
reading foreign or classical, if not English poetry, by some more 
strict and ratiocinative method. But if more desultoriness 
must be allowed in pieces to be learnt by heart or recited, and if 
the influences of a regular literary course need to be corrected by 
one in which a refined taste and genuine moral sentiments con- 
stitute the only prominent controlling principles, we do not know 
any selection that we could recommend more heartily than we do 


Spring-Time with the Poets. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—————— 

More Shells for the Ocean. By Valentine Durrant. (Murray and Co.) 
—The ocean of literature will be just as much the better for these 
essays, tales, poems, é&c., as the real ocean is for the shells that the 
author evidently considers are collected on the beach for its use. Hore 
is one of the most wonderful sentences that ever reached the dignity of 
print. It is to be found in an essay on “Truth and Trade,” and has 
some connection with a theory of education. “ Fathers, consiga not 
your sons to the flames of discontent—the dungeons of remorse, rever- 
berating through the corridors of which echo and re-echo the thrilling 
sounds of happiness that might have been.” No wonder we read a little 
lower down that a gentleman remarked, on hearing the author make 
some foolish observation, ‘‘ My dear sir, the world has gone on very well 
at present without your interference; take my advice—let it go on.” 
The volume is thus spared the disgrace of not containing one sensible 
sentence. 

Essays on the Irish Church. By Clergymen of the Established Church. 
(Parker.)—These essays are written in so fair and temperate a spirit 
that no one need refuse to read them, and a good many people after 
reading them will come to think that the Irish Church question is by 
no means so easy to settle as they had imagined. Tho history of the 
Church is duly set forth, its endowments and responsibilities described, 
the origin of the difficulties in which it is involved, and the character of 
the influence that it exerts lucidly explained. What we gather from 
the statements may be summed up in a few words. From the time of 
Henry II. up to a very recent period England has used the Irish Church 
simply as an instrument for governing Ireland, without the least regard 
to the feelings or interest of tho natives. The natural consequence has 
ensued,—the two are regarded with much the same affection. The in- 
justice of our forefathers has thus placed us in the dilemma of sacri- 
ficing justice to expediency and upholding our garrison, or reversing 
the process, and giving up the one influence in the country that is cal- 
culated to draw its political and social life in the direction we deem 
essential to the national welfare. Mr. Byrne suggests as a compromise 
that the Roman Catholic clergy should be paid, whilst the Establishment 
retains its position as “‘ ministering to the leading classes of the nation,” 
but we imagine that both dignity and policy would prevent the priests 
accepting this offer. In the mean time, it is easier to lament the present 
state of things than to suggest a remedy. 


(1.) Borough merchants. (2.) To “ make them lairds in the Abbey” is t> compel 
them to seek protection within the verge or preciuct of Holyrood House, where 
debtors are privileged from arrest. 
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The Way to Rest. Results of a Life Search after Religious Truth, By | 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. (Longmans.)—It is impossible to conceive a 

more able defence of orthodox Evangelical opinions than is contained in 
this volume. Our author shows man struggling in vain to construct a 
theory of the universe by the help of reason, and then finding in reve- 
lation the solution of his perplexitios and the satisfaction of his wants. 
This revelation, needed by his nature, is also forced upon him by the 
strength of the evidence in favour of the genuineness of the Oldand New 
Testaments. The difficulties that reason has to encounter in the 
attempt to solve the mysteries of life, and the difficulties that are 
inyolved in the rejection of Scripture authority, could not be presented 
with greater clearness and force, But the question remains whether 
by his thoory of Christianity Dr. Vaughan does not add one more to 
the mysteries of life, or rather, whether in clearing away some of these, 
he does not introduce a greater and more distressing perplexity. His 
centre truth of Christianity is the doctrine of the Atonement explained 
in this way :—‘“‘ The Divine Being releases one guilty man from suffer- 
ing because another and an innocent man has suffered in his stead.” 
But is not this contrary to our idea of justice? and are wo not thus 
delivered over to a struggle between conscience and revelation, which 
is far more disquieting than the existence of mysteries that are simply 
inexplicable by the reason? However, Dr. Vaughan has found “ rest” 
in this theory, which is the result of a lifetime’s thought, and is pro- 
pounded with the dialectic skill of a practised controversialist, who at 
the same time is entitled to say that “his aim has been to establish 
principles,” not to attack persons. 

Endless Sufferings not the Doctrine of Scripture, By Thomas Davis, 
M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. (Longmans.)—We cordially 
recommend this little book to the attention of those who find the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment a heavy burden, and yet feel themselves 
constrained by the language of Scripture. Mr. Davis points out that the 
words “everlasting punishment” occur only once in the whole Bible 
(Matt. xxv. 46), and are then opposed to everlasting life, the parti- 
cle “ but” coming between. He argues from this that punishment does 
not include the idea of /ife of any kind, but has the same meaning in this 
text that it has in all the analogous passages, viz., death or destruc- 
tion. The punishment of unrepentant sinners is destruction. He en- 
forces this view by an array of texts which will astonish those who 
have not given much thought to the subject. 

The Harmonies of Nature; or, the Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. 
Hartwig. With numerous woodcuts. (Longmans.)—Dr. Hartwig is a 
great benefactor to people who require to be drawn to a subject by the 
graces of style and rhetoric. Under the fascination of his spells such 
folks learnt a good deal more than they would in any other way about 
the wonders of the sea, and the mixture of grim and gay that is the 
charm of the tropics ; now they are invited to: accompany him on a tour 
through the whole universe, and listen to the grand chorus of creation. 
We advise our readers, at least such as are conscious of only a faint 
recognition of the phenomena by which they are surrounded, to take 
the trip under this pleasant guidance, undeterred by the murmurings 
of those sterner spirits who hold that no knowledge is worth having 
that is not purchased by a headache, and may go so far as to say that 
science is a different thing from the singing of psalms. There is perhaps 
a little too much of the latter tendency in the present volume, but this 
will be easily forgiven for the sake of the amount of genuine informa- 
tion that is conveyed within its modest limits, in the most attractive 
form. The truth that our author undertakes to establish is, that 
harmony is the universal law of nature, or, as he works it out, the uni- 
versal adaptability of means to ends. He illustrates this by reforence to 
the stellar and solar systems, the laws of heat and light, the charac- 
teristics of the two oceans of air and water, the nature and properties 
of plants and animals, and finally, the marvels of the human frame. In 
dealing with the latter subjects he introduces, as in his previous writ- 
ings, a mass of curious detail that secures the uninterrupted attention of 
the reader. Who will not surrender himself to the attraction of such 
interesting matter as the friendship of animals, the parental solicitude 
of fishes, the hunting manwuvres of insects, the realization of Utopia 
amongst the polyps? But let it be understood that there is no absence 
of scientific treatment; our author is quite learned enough, but he 
has intended to write a popular work, and has succeeded. 

Ldyls from the Sanskrit. By Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Benares, (Smith and Elder.)—We have here 
just such a gift as Mr. Tennyson’s Oriental fairy might have pre- 
sented to the “imperial Eleanore.” The “full sail’d verse” of Mr. 
Griffith is arrayed in gorgeous vesture of brown and gold, the subdued 
splendour of which is symbolical, we should say, of Eastern magnificence, 
controlled by Western taste, and so in harmony at once with the con- 
tents and the origin of the volume. This may be safely recommended 
to those who study at the same time the gratification of eye and ear; 
they will enjoy this double satisfaction, even if they are indifferent 
to the further advantage of making acquaintance in a pleasant way 
with early Oriental thought. From the oldest Sanskrit opic—the 
Réméyana—Mr. Griffith gives us but one extract, the pathetic colloquy 
between Rama and Sita on the subject of their parting; this is so 
good, and so well rendered by the transtator, that most people will 
long for more from what he rightly calls “this glorious old poem.” 
He, however, has naturally had recourse to Calidasa, the reviver of epic 





poetry early in our era, and the greatest of the Indian names, for most 
of his poetical garland. The pieces selected for translation are taken 
chiefly from the Raghuvansa, and are done into that heroic metre which 
a century of prize poems has almost driven out of use. They have the 
due sonorous roll, and may certainly be read with pleasure; but we 
fancy that the reader will find it a relief at the end of the book to come 
upon two charming little poems in octosyllabic verse, which describe 
“ Autumn” and the “ Rains” from an Oriental point of view with such 
power as to give us at once a real and a novel picture. 


Translations from Pindar into English Blank Verse. By U.S, Tre- 
menheere, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. (Moxon.)—Mr. 
Tremenheere says truly that there is no reason (except the difficulty of 
the language) why an Englishman should not, and every reason why 
hoe should, take a great interest in Pindar. Our poet is certainly the 
moral ancestor of the muscular Christian. The idea of duty to God 
and man is prominent through his writings, and no less the farther idea 
that this duty cannot be properly performed by a man whose body is 
not in good order. Why, then, is he so little known? Partly from the 
obscurity of the text, partly on account of the quantity of mythical 
allusion which is now uninteresting, and partly because the English 
lyric is not suited to his moralizing vein. The first difficulty has been 
considerably modified by modern scholarship, and Mr. Tremenheere 
undertakes to deal with the other two as follows. He translates in the 
Odes only the passages that are remarkable for poetry, or as 
exemplifying manners, or as embodying lofty sentiments, con- 
necting them by short prose statements of the matter omitted, 
and he translates these passages into blank verse. Pindar and 
blank verse! The connection is startling, but we believe the idea is 
just one of those that have to wait for a discoverer and then are univer- 
sally accepted. Mr. Tremenheere very fairly argues that if we look to 
the matter of the Odes, we find on the whole a grave, reflective, and 
didactic tone ; and if we consider the manner, we simply have to confess 
that we know nothing about the character of Greek music, and almost 
as little about the principle of the structure. The best form of tramsla- 
tion therefore is that which facilitates the greatest “faithfulness to the 
ideas, and the nearest possible approximation to the exact expressions ” 
of the original. We quite agree with the present translator that this 
form is found in the blank verse which he has adopted, and we invite 
those who doubt to compare his production with the very graceful lyrics 
into whieh the first six of the Olympic odes were thrown by Bishop 
Heber. They will find that the connection between the Greek and 
English verse system is a delusion, and that the simplicity of blank 
verse enables the present author to convey the meaning of the original 
with a force and clearness that are quite absent from the Bishop’s vague 
though spirited and easy rhyme. Certainly Pindar was never before 
presented in an English dress that so well suited him, and it is to be 
hoped that no modern athlete will omit to make himself acquainted with 
the grand old poet who celebrated in immortal verse the God-fearing 
man of thews and sinews. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man. By the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Bilton, Harrogate. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—This 
is one of the metaphysical panaceas that are constantly propounded by 
very earnest mon for the cure of all our moral and religious difficulties. 
We do not believe that they ever have the least offect. Human beings 
find the phenomena of life just as perplexing, whether thoir faculties 
are classified in this way or in that way, whatever may be the rela- 
tions between the will and the conscience, and in spite of any readjust- 
ment of the provinces of faith and reason. Our author, however, thinks 
differently, and there may be those who agree with him. By the help 
of a couple of texts of Scripture he has discovered that in addition to a 
body and soul, man has also a spirit, and upon this spirit, deadened at 
tho Fall, but revived by the Holy Spirit, all the machinery of religion 
acts. We must refer our readers to the book itself for the development 
of this theory, which makes everything quite plain; it does not seem to 
us to possess the value that is attached to it by its author, but it is 
recommended by his evident earnestness and painstaking. 

Lending a Hand. By the Author of Doing and Suffering, &c. (Seoley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) —The excellent lady who gives us this volame 
from the fullness of her experience need not begin, as she does, with an 
apology. We all feel how pressing are the subjects she deals with, and 
are grateful for all information that is honestly collected, and for any 
advice that is the result of conscientious reflection. We find both in 
her book, which we recommend to those who interest thomselves (and 
who does not ?) in the homes of the London working-men, in the condi- 
tion of domestic servants, in the evil of street mendicancy, aud in the 
treatment of the sick poor. 

The House of Prayer, By G. F. de Teissier, B.D., Rural Dean, &c. 
(Macmiilan.)—Members of the Church of England who find that tho 
ordinary parochial dispensation leaves them in ignorance of the mean- 
ing of their prayers, will do well to provide themselves with this little 
yolume, which is pretty to look at and not unprofitable to read. Bat 
what can their parish priest have been about? How can he possibly 
have preached two sermons a week and not said much the same things 
that are written here? Mr. de Teissier, however, considers, we sup- 
pose, that the book is wanted, and we leave him to settle the matter 
with his brother clergymen. 
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P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Edited by Thomas Jarrett, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge.) 
—Professor Jarrett has taken the trouble of publishing a new edition 
of Virgil, for the purpose of distinguishing the quantity of the syllables 
by a visible sign. Thus, 4, &, i, 5, a, ¥ printed thus with the dot are 
long, without it, are short. This, and the largeness of the type, are the 
only novelties that characterize the work. 

Our Social Bees. Second Series. By Andrew Wynter, M.D. (Hard- 
wicke.)—Dr. Wynter is the man to tell us what we want to know. We 
can imagine the pleasure of meeting him when a new topic turns up in 
the papers, and immediately getting just the information we require 
put into the most intelligible shape and enlivened with a number of 
sly hits. We turn to the volume before us, and we find there popularly 
explained all that people have been talking about in these latter days. 
the Thames Embankment, the water supply of London, wines, the pork 
disease, and twenty other subjects as interesting, are treated in the happy 
manner that renders the acquisition of knowledge as pleasant an occu- 


i. 
and borough authorities, and the principal officers of local institutions 
in the boroughs, —the latest county and borough statistics,—a lengthened 
account of the Companies of the City of London, with official lists, lists 
of local bankers, newspapers, and other information of that kind, so 
difficult to find in any condensed form, at all events for the boroughs of 
more than one county at atime. Thus we look for Leeds, under the 
head of “Yorkshire,” and find there the names of the members for 
Leeds—-(by the way, has Mr. G. Skirrow Beecroft, the Conservativg 
member for Leeds, dropped his surname, and adopted his prenomen 
of Skirrow?—he figures here as George S. Skirrow, Esq.),—of the 
Leeds borough magistrates, aldermen, and town councillors, of the 
members of the Government revenue department, and Bankruptey 
Court, of the County Court, borough gaol, highway board, &. We also 
find the population returns, the classification of the members of the 
various pursuits, the sanitary returns, the leading newspapers, &c, 
Of course this is a kind of information which, collected for all the 





pation as that of the bee in the thyme beds. 


The Universal Corporations Directory, 1866, or Official Guide to the|vacy of the work we 
(Longmans. )—This is a; answer for the real need of such a directory, and for its success, if it has 
very useful book, which supplies a real want. It contains lists of county | been prepared with due diligence and minuteness. 


Counties and Boroughs of England and Wales. 





boroughs and counties of England, is exceedingly valuable. The accu- 


cannot profess to test in detail. But we can 








NOTICE.—Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
MLS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A recent article 
on Hair Dyeing has placed us in a difficult 
which would be comic were it not a bore. Half 
the old women in England seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy to make us give them recipes 
Sor dyeing grey. We are inundated with letters 
about yellow dyes and black dyes, and orpiments 
and ouls, and really will not answer any more. 
The Editors don’t use hair dye, consider that 
old women are best grey, and hold orpiment full 
ground for divorce. If the hairdressers wo 
any more, we will write an article on ther 
dialect. 





————= 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES, 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE large 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
Most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 
786d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; Nursery, 15s to 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Calendar of State Papers, 1635- 
1636; the Municipal Corporations’ Directory for 1866 ; 
the Principles of Value. 

Macmillan and Co.—A Painter's Camp, by Philip G. 
Hamerton; the Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
by the Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies. 

Sampson Low and Co.—South Australia, by Anthony 
Forster ; English Grammar, by Matthias Green. 

Alexander Strahan—Characteristics of Christ’s Teach- 
ing, by C. J. Vaughan; the Higher Education of 
Women, by Emily Davies; Vignettes, by Bessie R. 
Parkes. 

R. Bentley Bertha Devrenx; the Naturalist in 
British Columbia, by John Keast Lord, 2 vols. 

W. P. Nimmo—The Merry Bridal O’Firthmains, and 
other Poems and Songs, by James Smith. 

George Routledge and Sons—Lionel Merval, 3 vols. 

Trubner and Co.—A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, by J. 
B. Jones. 

Rivington and Co.—The Resurrection of the Just, by 
the Rey. J, T. Plummer. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Westfield. 

Bell and Daldy—The Lives of the Seven Bishops, by 
Agnes Strickland. 

A. and C, Black—Fishing Gossip, by H. C. Pennell. 

Edward Stanford—The Making of the American 
Nation, by J. A. Partridge. 

J.and J, Parker—Fasciculus. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.— Life and Death of Jeanne 
@’Arc, by Harriett Parr, 2 vols, 

Journal of Horticulture—Modern Peach Pruner, by 
the Rey. T. C. Bréhaut. 

Hakluyt Society —-The Coasts of East Africa and 
Malabar, by Duarte Barbosa. 








TAR and GARTER HOTEL and 
TAVERN, RICHMOND HILL. 

The New Coffee Room is Now Open to the public. 
Families and gentlemen requiring apartments in the 
New Family Hotel should, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment, apply to the General Manager at least a week in 


advance. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About 
—The WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FIEJ.DS’ Patent, self- 
fitting, tapering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper or soreping, and keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. o be had of all dealers in Town and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 33 6d., 7s., 
10s 6d., equal to four small, and 2ls. per bottle. Sold 
dy Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for ‘‘ ROW- 
LANDL’3 MACASSAR OIL.” 








82s; Sponging, 14s to 32s; Hip,‘1l4s to 3ls 6d. A 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 153 6d to 45s the set of three. 


B EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled either for 
extent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed —_— 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at 
his manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s the set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ARNESS WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be seen at their Show 
Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 2s, 23 6d, 3s, 

1s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 

pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Chvuice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 

3s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.U. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—Counteract most Diseases.—Causes which 
determine the health or sickness of large communities 
should be carefully investigated, and when possible 
they should be removed. When this is impracticable, 
baneful effects should be mitigated by such well known 
purifiers and healers as Holloway's Pills and Ointment. 
They prove in the hands of all sufferers the greatest 
boon when health is the object of search, and when 
immediate restoration is the only safeguard against con- 
tinued indisposition, Holloway’s remedies will succeed 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, and in 
casting out all impurities, strengthening every weakuess, 
and regulating auy disordered function, no medicine cau 











SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA, 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, ag 
well as abroad, wee their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_—o-—— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


fMNEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOS3ELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operatious of every kini being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 

UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointment frequeatly caused 

by the smoking, guttering, and bendiug of the low- 
priced qualities and imitations now offering, it they will 
order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLES, 
made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest man ifacturers. 
Price Is 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Lown and 
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> 
- 4) ECONNOITRER” GLASS, 
1¢s 10d. sent free. This ‘Tourists’ Favour- 
distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
a e at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
re. “The Reconnoiterer” is very good.”—Earl 
7) Breadalbane. “I find it all you say; wonderfully 
. very small a glass.”"—Earl of Caithness. 
ful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
“ Remarkably good.”—Sir —7 
Cayley. “It gives me com lete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good.”—Sir W. H. Feilden. “‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 

Wrenbury. “ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s. 
=F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “I never before met 
article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
an ndation.”—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
scbers which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. ‘“* What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indispensabl panion ?—The celebrated 
++ Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit'rer” and * Hythe, ‘ 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to Satom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 

137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


URROW’S GLASSES. Opera, Race, 
Field, and Marine, 
£3 13s 6d, £6 63, &c. Catalogues gratis. 
W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 
: Arnold, 72 Baker str: e'; Wales and McCulloch, 
ame : 56 Chearside. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
C at 12s. per dozen, £5 12s. per half-hhd., or £10 per 
nbd., duty paid. 

This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable 
acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds. and half-bhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 
New Bond street, London: and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


I 

K This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label ; 
cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6deach. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins,. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWN Y 


werful for so 
“Jt is a beaut 
fal."—Lord Garvagh. 

















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866. 
NAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 














Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and Wholesale of 
CROSSE and_BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Square, London. 


IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 

CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
Stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Siearine, aud the Wasteless (for Ball rooms), in all 
the usual sizes; wiso the hard Cuamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are uow to be had of all dealers 
in Candies, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 


OWLANDS’ 
sally esteemed by ladies for its improving 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
discolo:atious, aud renders the skin soft, clear, and 
blooming. Price 4s 6d and 8a 6d per bottle. Sold by 
chemi:ts and perfumers. *,* Ask for “* ROWLANDS' 
KALYVOR,” and beware of spurious andj pernicious 
articles under the name KALYDUR. 








KALYDOR is univer- 


and 
It 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Bin 


ding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 


on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 


fastens off its seams without stopping machine, 


and has other recent improvements, for which 


the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLABra, MopErRaTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. : 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, - and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
upon the nobility, clergy, and gentry in any part of the 


kingdom. 
ATKINSON and CO., 


CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 





198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains—the new Pekinnette Stripes 
for Drawing and Diviog-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Designs in this year's Chintzes. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


fTOURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King's Cross, and other 
principal Stations; a'so in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 


—to 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 


cambe, 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1806. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIE3 
which expire at MIDSUMMER, must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
eome void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reluced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


D EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 








Drrecrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 


urn. yy ha — o » 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. rtson, Esq. q 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 


Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 








The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
R EPLENISHED with the Newest 
Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOK-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 
E SY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

OWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both muterial aud workmansbi 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard ont 


Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufacwory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. Aun illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free, 


IND in the STOMACH, or FLATU- 

LENCY, for which carbonate of soda is so ofien 

taken, is caused by imperfect digestion. A radical cure 

may be effected by the occasional use of PARR'S LIFE 
PILLS, May be bad ofany Cbymist. 














The Directors are p dto ISSUE DEBENrURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, .C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Seoretary. 


Seer H AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, upou current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Minager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c. , 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, with @ delightful and lasting fra- 


grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J.C. J. and FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Just esrcyes demy 8vo, 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
ESSAYS on the FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENG- 





1—The WEST. By Ricuarp Conereve, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 

2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Freprricx Har- 
Rison, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

3~—ENGLAND and the SEA. By FE. 8S. Beesty, M.A., 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of History 
at University College, London. 

4—ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pemzer, M.A., 
late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

5—ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Baivaes, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

#—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By CHartes A. Cook- 
son, B.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 

7—ENGIAND and the UNCIVILIZKED COMMUNI- 
TIES. By Henry Drx Hutron, B.A 





This day, 5 vols. feap 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, Seventh 
Edition of 


The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING, including ‘* Last 
" Poems before Congress,” &c. The 

volume containing these will be sold separately. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON: a 


New Novel. By WILLIAM HaRRISON AINSWORTH. 3 
vols. post Svo. (This day. 


AT THE BAR. By CharlesCollins. 3 
vols. post 8vo. {This day. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 


8vo, Second Edition. (This day. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


FAR NORTH. By Theo. Kennedy. 3 
vols. post 8vo, 
193 Piccadilly. 





Next week will be published, 
VOLUME If. OF 


NIMMO’S POPULAR TALES 
A SERIES OF 
INTERESTING and AMUSING STORIES. 
By Eminent AUTHORS. 
Each Volume Complete in itself. 
ONE SHILLING MONTALY. 
Edinburgh: Wiitram P. Niwwo; Loniton: Staspxrin, 
Marsnart, and Co., and all Booksellers, and at all 
Railway Book Stalls. 
Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1I. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
1 RTOs GRANGE. A Novel. 
R. 8. HARINGTON. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

** Reasons are the pillars of the fabrie of a sermon, but 
similitudes are the windows which give the best lights.” 
—FULLER. 
pease; or, Divine Poesy. Ilustra- 

tions in Theology and Morals. Selected from the 
Great Divines, and systematically arranged. By R. A. 
BERTRAM. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








By J. 








Limp cloth, price Is. 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaren. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Pa‘ernoster row, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London. Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of Wal:s, 
President—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of ancient and 
Modern Literature in varous languages :—Subseription, 
£3 ayear, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Member- 
sbip, £26. Fifteen volumes ure allowed to country and 
ten to members, Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition) 
just published, price 15s, to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
it Enformation regerding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom India. 
Subscription £1 4s. per aunum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 


London: W't. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








Now ready, crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6:1. 


The RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. 
By Rev. A. Mauony. 
With twenty-two graphic I!lustrations by D. Maclise, 
R.A., including the celebrated Banquet picture, as a 
frontispiece. This cartoon by Maclise contains 27 
faithful Portraits of the most celebrated Literary men of 
the time. 
London: Bett and Danny. 


ES 
Just published, in square 16mo, red edgog, 
cloth, pries 5,” Ost Clegent 


RO ¥ ERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Martin F. Tupper M.A,, D.C. ' 
Christ Church, Oxford. v0 D.0-Ley FBS, of 
(Bijou Edition.) 
Two Hundredih Thousand. 
Dedicated by express permission to 

The Right Hon, the Cuancertor of the Excng vz, 

London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover str et. 











WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 

Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 

~~ DRVOTIONAL SYSTEM of the CHURCH of _ 
ENGLAND. 


Now ready, part I., price 15s, in imperial 8vo., or 25s. in 
royal 4to, 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK of COM- 

MON PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and 
Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of 
the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Hewry Buiunt, M.A., F.R.S.L., Author of “ Directorium 
Pastorale,” “ Household Theology,” &c., &c. 

The first part of the Annotated Prayer Book extends 
as far as the end of the Epistles and Gospels. Its earlier 
pages contain an Historical Introduction, a Ritual 
Iutroduction, ample Notes on the Prefaces and Tables 
ofthe Prayer Book, and the Calendar, with Notes and 
Iilustrations. The Daily Services are printed with their 
originals in parallel columns; the Collects in the same 
manner, with a comparative view of the Epistles and 
Gospels as used in the Modern and Ancient English, 
the Roman, and the Eastern Churches. A large part of 
each page is occupied with foot-notes. 

The Second Part will complete the work, and will con- 
tain a similar Commentary on the Communion Service, 
the Occasional Oitices,and the Ordination Services; 
together with the English and Latin Psalter in parallel 
columns, and a short Liturgical exposition of each 
Psalm; a full Index, and a Glossary, It is far advanced 
at press, aud will be published in a few months. 


Rivinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, 
&ec., handsomely printed, 554 pp. demy 8vo., price £1 4s. 


(postage 10d.) 
TIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, and FIRE 


BRIGADES; witha History of Manual and Steam 
Fire-Eugines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment; Remarks on Fire-Pro.f Buildings, and the 
Preservation of Life from Fire; Statistica of the Fire 
Appliances in English Towns; Foreiga Fire Systems ; 
Hints for the Formation of, and Rules for, Fire Brigades; 
and an account of American Steam Fire-Bogines. By 
F. T. Youna, C-E., Author of “ Steam Power on Common 
Roads," ete. 

*,* H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES has been pleased 
to accept a Copy of this Work 

“ A large, well filled, and useful book upon a subject 
which possesses a wide and increasing public interest.. 
seveee It is really the only English work we now have 
upon the subjest."—Zagineering. 

“Mr. Young has proved by his present work that he 
is a good engineer, and possessed of sufficient literary 
skill and energy to produce a very readable and interesi- 
ing volame.”—Zngineer. 

“Fire is nowin fashion. Thereis in London a species 
of fire-worship, of which Mr. Young may be said to be 
the hierarch. Priuce and peasant alike take part in 
the ceremonies.. Mr, Young's book is thoroughly 
practical.”—Reader. 

“Should meet with substantial success, for it con- 
cerns every one who has even a skin which is not fire- 
proof."—Jilustrated London News. 

“The author has taken great pains to collect informa- 
tion of every kind and from every quarter iu connection 
with his subject."—Spectator. 

- London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hail court, 

»C. 








CONTINENTAL TRIPS and their CONCOMITANTS. 
This day is published ( Fi‘th Edition, enlarge, price 6d.) 
“ TYOREIGN TRAVEL;” or Cautions 

for the First Tour, with Anecdotes to illustrate 
the Annoyauces aud Shoricomings, Impositions and 
Endecencies incidental to Kxcursious Abroad. Addressed 
to Husbands, Fathers, Brothers, and all Gentlemen 
going with female relatives on Trips to the Continent, 
Chis povket ma :ual will be found equally serviceable to 
Bachelors travelling en gargon. By ViaroR VERAX, 
M.A., M.R.L. 


ARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS). 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 5s 6d 
per Team, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 636d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 6d 


per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ru'ed, 4s 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, U3 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCUUARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
er 100, 
° COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 





The 90th Thousand. (By post 41, extra.) 


HE ADVENTURES of Mr. VER- 
DANT GREEN, an Oxford Freshman. By Cur 
Bert Bepe, ss With numerous Iilustrations by the 
Author. “ A college joke to cure the dumps,” 
or 386d cloth boards. = oo 
London: JAmEs Briackwoop and Co., Lovell’ 
Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers. an 





Handsomely bound, 6s, or post free, 63 Gd (ut all tLe 


Libraries), 
Ts GENTLE PHILOSOPHER ; 
London: James BLACKWwoop and Co., Love!i’s court, 


Home ‘Ihoughts for Home Thinkers. 
Pater: oster row. 


ONDON STREET ARCHILEC- 
TURE—TURRET SHIPS.—The BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4d, by post 5d, ¢ tains: —Pine View 
and Plan of Cornhill Chambers, London—Lunutie 
Asylums — Broadsides v. Turrets—Tha Qaantitative 
Analysis of the Beautiful and Elements of Harm nic 
Proportion—Central Cottage Improvement S ciety—4 
Chapter of Accidents—Pictures Bought for the art- 
Union of London—<Arehitectural Instruction—The 
Queen Elizabeth Procession in the Kensington National 
Portrait Gallery—The late Mr. Wiertz, Artisi—fhe 
Trades Movement—Schools of Art, &c., &c,—Oifice, 1 
York street, Covent Garden, and all B poksel lers, : 


3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Navies, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ACCOMMODATION for RECRUITS in LONDOs. 
War OrFice, Pall Mall, 8. W., June 19, 1865. 
} OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
the Secretary of State for War is prepared to 
receive Tenders on or before Saturday, the 3vth iusi., 
for the provision of premises for the Accommodatioa of 
Recruits in the London District. 

Full particulars of what is required, and forms for 
Tendering, may be obtained on application at the War 
Office, Pall Mall, or from the Superintendent of the 
Recruiting Department, Duke strest, Westminster, or 
from the Barrackmaster at Regeut’s Park Barracks. 

Persons tendering will be required to give every 
facility tor the inspection of the premises teadered, by 
such Officer as may be appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War. 

The Secretary of State for War does not bind himself 
to accept the lowest or any of the ‘Tenders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contract:. 
he SERVICE of INDIA.—A Com- 
petitive Examination will be heli by the Civil 
Service Commissioners on April 9th, 1367, aad following 
days. Thecompetition will bs open to ail natural-bora 
sabjects of Her Majesty, who on the Ist of March next 
shell be over 17 aud under 21 years of age, aud of good 
health and character, 
IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Exami- 
nation of April, 1867. Copies of the Regu'acions 
may be obiained upon application to the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


or, 




















RYSTAL PALACE.—ARCHERY 
MEETING, JUNE 28 aud 29. Intending eom- 
petitors are requested to forward their names to the 
uniersigned without delay, 
June 20, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Re-engagemeut of the popular lyric artist, Henri 
Drayion, Ksq., also of Mr. G. W. Jescer, for tis micta- 
inspiring Veutriloquial Materiainmen:—Cie won terial 
illusions (J. H. Pepper aad T. Tobin, joint iaventors), 
already seen by 128 thousand visitors, will ba varie lby 
the re-engagemeut of Mr. F, Dimer Cape for the recitals 
Connected with the remarkabie illusive scone, enti led 











“Shakespeare and his Creations, Hamlet, lLaunce, 
and Macbeth ;"" concluding with “ The Cheruds Pioating 
in the Air”—The brillant ligat, showing tie lovely 
kaleidoscopic forms aud colours on the disc, with ive 
illusions, daily at 3 and 8—The Lectures by Mr. King 
and Mr. Stokes, and the other Entertainments as usual. 
Open 12 to 5, and 7to 10. Admission to the whole Ls. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of , the Commercial 
Public, aud all who use Stee! Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productious, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
Mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London, 

INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
AGENTLE APERIENI & POWERFULTONIC, 
Sold everywhere, in botiues, Is 1jd, 28 9d, aud Lis. 
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13 Great MarLnornoven STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


_— 


- VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. From his Family Papers. By Mary, 
Viscountess CompermMEng, and Captain W. W. 
KNoLtys. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 303. 

«To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentle- 
man took cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of 
life, leaving to an only son the inheritance of a great 
name, and to @ sorrowing widow the task of recording 
how the bearer of the name won for it all his greatness. 
This has been done evidently as a labour of love by 
Lady Combermere, and she bas been efficiently assisted 
in the military details by Captain Knollys. Apart from 
the biographical and professional details, the volumes, 
moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance 
or interest who came into connection with Lord Com- 
Lermere.”—Athenzum. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 
in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of 
the Game, Game Birds,and Fish of that country. 
By Major W. Ross Ktne, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. Royal 
8vo, with beautiful coloured Plates and Cuts. 20s. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 
ART. By Mrs. Extts, Author of “The Women of 
England.” lvol, Portrait. 103 6d. 


PRISON CHARACTERS drawn from 
LIFE, By a Prison Marron. 2 vols., 21s. 
“These volumes are interesting and suggestive.”— 
Athenzum. 


SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 


SrreTToN, Esq. 8vo, with Lilustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Geonce Girrorp. 3 vols. 
FELICIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitz- 
MAURICE OKEDEN. 3 vols. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 
Entity Ponsonsy. 3 vols. 
“Lady Emily Ponsonby writes like a lady, and like a 
lady who knows how to write.”—Athenzum. 
ABBEY. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A spirited and amusing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 
Saunpers, Author of *‘ Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 
On the 27th inst. (price One Shilling). 
The JULY Number of 
T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTs. 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ Fast Lynne.” 
Chap. X.—The Lease of the Sailor's Rest- 
XL—Unexpected. 
»» XII.—Margaret’s Cup Pretty Full. 
Mud Voleanoes. By Professor Ansted. 
“Twenty per Cent.” A Banking Tale of the Present 
ime. 
A Lay of the National Portrait Exhibition. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of ‘* Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. XXI.—Archie’s Confession. 
» X%XIL—A Vampire at Home. 
XXIIL—Le Renard Préche aux Poules. 
» XXIV.—Found Drowned. 
Letters to Joseph. By Edmund Yates. 
No I.—On His Recent Annihilation. 
Intellectual Flunkeyism. 
What the Panic Did for My Brother George. 
Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
Modern Eccentrics. 
Ricuarp BentiEy, New Burlington street. 


” 


By the 





On Thursday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 79. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. With Illustrations. 


ConTeNTs. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Preface. 
Chapter T.—Adieu, Charmant Pays! 
o I1f.—The Two Catherines. 
The Relation of Art to Nature. 
‘The Loss of the Steamship “ London.” (By One of the 
Survivors.) 
Thought and Language. (An Appendix.) 
A Visit to Santorin. 
Parsonism in Earndale. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XVI.—The Rivals, 
XVITI.—Let her Know that you're There. 
XVIIL—Ca; tain Clavering Makes his 
First Attempt. 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part I1V.—Conclusion. 
By Matthew Arnold. 


Smirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 
” 





Now ready, price 2s 6d, post 8vo, cloth boards. 


N ERVOUS and DELICATEHEALTH, 
. Its Symptoms and Causes; with hints on Medi- 
cinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-management. 
By J. Wriuxins WiLu1aMs, M.R.C.S.E.; of St. John's 
oe Oxon. ; late House Surgeon to the Lock Hos- 


London : 17 Conduit street, Regent street, and of oll 
Booksellers, dee slain . 





_A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
TH OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
Postage stamps, by FREDERICK WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit 
Street, Paddington, W. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
GERMANY—Menzel's} History of Ger- 
many. Price 3s 6d. 


AUSTRIA — Coxe’s History of the 
House of Austria. With Con- 
tinuation to the Present Time. 4 
vols., each 3s 6d. 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR— 
Schiller's Hist of the 
ar. Price 


Thirty Years’ 
3s 6d 


. 


HUNGARY-—Its History and Revolu- 
tions. Price 3s 6d. 


FLORENCE—Machiavelli’s History of 
Florence. Price 3s 6d. 


EUROPE—Guizoi's History of Civiliza- 
tion in Europe. 3 vols., each 
3s 6d. 

London: Brrr and Dacpy, Fleet street, and York 

Street, Covent Garden. 


LIONEL MERVAL. An Original 
Novel. In 3 vols. 


Gronck RovTtence and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 





Professor MORLEY’S NEW WORK. 

The JOURNAL of a LONDON PLAY- 

GOER, from 1851 to 1866. By Henry Morey, 

Professor of English Literature at University Col- 
lege. Feap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“A sound, healthful, aud vigorous journal of criti- 

cism."—Aforning Star. 
Georce Rovurtepce and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill, 








NEW BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
MEN IHAVE KNOWN. By William 
JeRDAN. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s éd. This book con- 
tains much pleasant gossip about the principal 
literary, political, legal, artistic, aud other Celebri- 
ties of the present Century. ~ 
“ Will be read by the public with the greatest pleasure 
and the greatest protit."—Odserver. 
Georece RovutLtepee and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


The CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By Isaac Disragut. A New Edition, in Six 
Monthly Parts. Price 6d each, containing 96 pages, 
beautifully printed on toned paper, and bound in a 
fancy wrapper. Part I. ready. 

“Beyond all comparison the cheapest edition ever 
issued."—Sun. 
Georek RovuTLence the 

T.udgate bill. 


The CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDiTION. 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS, with 
a Steel Portrait. Post 18mo, cloth (406 pages), 2s; 
postage, 2d. 

Greorce Rovrrence and Sons, the Broadway, 

Ludgate hil}. 

The NEW WEATIIER BOOK. 

A MANUAL of WEATHERCASTS 
and STORM PROGNOSTICS o: LAND and SEA ; 
or, the Signs whereby to Judge of Coming Weather. 
By AnprEw Steinmetz. With Diagrams. Feop 
&vo, cloth boards, ls, or by post 14 stamps. 

Greorcrk Rovurtepce and Sons, the Broadway, 

Ludgate bill. 





and Sons, Broadway, 











Edition for 1866, now ready, price 1s. 


The ROYAL GUIDE to LONDON 
CHARITIES, showing in alphabetical order the 
Name, Date of Foundation, address, object, annual 
income, numbar of people bevefited, mode of appli- 
cation to and chief officers of every institution in 
London, By Heapert Fry. 

London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 








Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 
embellished with first-class Uugravings, from Draw- 
ings by the best Artists, under the entire superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Nichols. 

T= SUNDAY READER, intended 

for the Family Circle on the Lord's Day. 

Under the Superintendence of Canon Minter, D.D., 

Vicar of Greenwich. 

Tts Contents will include :—Short Biographies of the 
Good and Great—Personal Visits to the Homes and 
Haunts of Celebrated Men and Women—Scenes of 
Miss onary Euterprise—Bible Readings, illustrated by 
Travel, Research, Natural History, Parable, and Alle- 
gory—Relics of Christian Archwvlugy—Scieuce Treated 
trom a Religious Point of View— Critical Notices of 
Religious Works—Poetry for the Heart and Hearth, 
Original and Selected—Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Natural History and Geography of the Bible, &e., &c.— 
Notices of the Religious and Charitable Institutions of 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


—_o0-——> 
UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. 


Emity Kpex, Author of “The Semi-Detached 
House" aud “The Semi-Attached Couple.” In2 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

[ This day at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A MISSING LINK in NATURAL HISTORY. 


The NATURALIST in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER'S ISLAND. By 
Joun Keast Lorp, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the 
British North American Boundary Commission. 2 
— crown 8vo, with many beautiful Lilustrauons. 

3. 
NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ UNCLE SILAS,” 
end “GUY DEVERELIL.” 
B 


ALL in the DARK: a New Novel. 
JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE Fanu, Author of “Uncle 
Silas” aud “ Guy Deverell.” 2 vois, post Syo. 

“A story of the misreadings of two tender hearts. 
One a gentle, whimsical Aunt Dinah, the other her 
young companion, Violet Darkwell. The delicacy with 
which Aunt Dinah’s character is drawn is equalled by 
his sketch of young love iu Violet Darkwell. This isa 
book which deserves to be reprinted many times in years 
to come."—Examiner, 


BERTHA DEVREUX: an Incident 
in the Wars of the Roses. In Six Cantus. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo., 3s 6d. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON: a 
Novel. By the Author of “ Lord Lynue’s Wife” 
and “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 

“Written by one of the ablest and most remarkable 
storytellers of the day. The delineation of John Orp- 
ington’s character is masterly. Ibe history of the first 
crime is a wonderful instance of the author's peculiar 
order of imagination; and the catastrophe is in the 
highest degree graphic and dramatic.”"—J/orning Post. 


The ROMANCE of a COURT: 
Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ A bright web ofromance, with some true sketches of 
German life and popular tradition. It is ey 
amusing, and supplies a pleasant variety to Buglish 
readers as a dish of fiction, with a distinct flavour of its 
own." —£xaminer. 


The NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
PAUL PENDRIL; or, Sport and 


Adventure iu Corsica. In 1 vol. post Sve. 


Also, nearly ready. 
MARCHESA GIULIA 
FALLETII di BAROLO (Reformer of the Turin 
Prisons). By Sitvio Peunico, Author of “Le 
Mie Prigioni.” From the Original by Lady 
Grornotana FULLERTON. In 1 vol. crown 80. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 
Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1565-66. By J. E. 
HILARY SKINNER, Barris: er-at. Law, Author of “ The 
Tale of Danish Heroism.” Ia 2 vols. post Svo. 


The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages 
in the Life of Mistress Aune Askew; Hecordea by 
ye unworthie pen of Nicaotas Monpwarp, B.A., 
and now first set forth by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell." In 1 vol. crowu 8vo, 
Ricnarp Bsnr.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-simile, price 
les. 


BE STHOVEN’S LETTERS.  Trans- 
lated from the Collections of Dr. Nohl and Dr, 
vou Kochel by Lady WauLace. 

“The interesting corres- ; volumes ave full of interest, 
pondence contained in | and have a special value, as 
these volumes should go far | teuding to set forth in its 
to dispel the long prevail- | true nobility the character 
ing popular notion that|of a great man who has 
Beethoven was a morose,| long been the subject of 
rugged, incommunicable | misapprehension, uf not 
misauturope, growling in| of intentional misrepre- 
his den like a caged lion, | sentative, The translauon 
and snarling defiance atthe | is carefully executei,"— 
world around him....The | London Review. 

London: Lonomans, Gaees, and Co., Paternoster row. 








The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 
T= PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 

or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Cuartes Bray. 

“The establishment of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 18,7, was the practi- 
cal recoguition of the principle that Miad 1s equally the 
subject of fixed law with Matter."”—/’reface. 

By the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s 6d, 

The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS and 
AFFECTIONS. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now realy, in crowu 8vo, price 3s 6d, eloth, 


HE PRINCIPLES of VALUE in 

EXCHANGE EXPLAINED, and EXPRESSED 

in SIMPLE and COMPREHENSIVE FORMULM, 

Two Lectures delivered iu the University of Dublin. 

By Artuur Hovustox, LL.D., of the Middie Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law, Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dablin. 

London: Lonemans and Co, Dublin: W. M'Ges. 





the Country, and ‘Lales aud Stories embodying Relig 
Truths, 

Altogether it is hoped that by cheerfulness without 
levity, and soundne-s without uarrowuess, the 5UN- 
DAY READER will help to make God's Holy Day a 
* Day most calm, most bright.” 

London: Hatt and Co., 25 Paternoster row. 
*,* A Specimen Number sont post free to any ad- 





dress on receipt of two postage stamps. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 9s.,cloth 
HE ENGLISH and ‘THEIR ORIGIN : 
a Prologue to authentic English ‘istory. By 
Luxe Owen Pixs, M.A., of H.M.'s Public Record Office; 
of Livcoln’s Ino, B vrrister-at-Law ; formerly Scholar of 
Brasenose Co.lege, Oxford. 
London: Lonemans, Gazen, and Co., Paternoster ron . 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRSTCLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, Commencing at any Date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the LIBRARY are now esta- 
blished in nearly every part of the Country. Two or three Friends, by uniting in 
one Subscription, may originate similar Societies in any neighbourhood, and obtain 
a constant succession of the best Books on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses, with List of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


——_o——_- 
Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
——l——— 

‘¢Mr. Ainsworth has added another tale to the already long list of his valuable historical 
novels, and in the ‘Constable de Bourbon’ has considerably increased his fame. At this 
moment, when war is afoot, and the whole of Italy is likely to resound with the movement of 
troops, the progress of Bourbon’s army will be traced with peculiar interest, as every town 
named may possibly be the scene of some event of importance in our times, as it was when the 
illustrious rebel and his outraged master carried fire and sword throughout their course.”— 


Examiner. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW WORK BY MISS PARR. 
Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols., crown 8vo., 16s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JEANNE @ ARO, 
CALLED “THE MAID.” 
By HARRIET PARR, Author of “In the Silver Age,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





a; 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


“A BOOK WHICH EVERYBODY MU, o 
North British Review. DY MUST READS= 


—_ 


2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, numerous Tilustration 
on wood by J. Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Babee 
and a Chromo-Lithograph Froutispiece of the Great 
Lake from which the Nile flows, and Portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel 
by Jeens after Photographs, cloth, 28s. 


THE 


ALBERT NYANZA 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE. 
AND EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE 
SOURCES. 
By Samus Wuire Baker, M.A, F.R.G.S, 


and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 





“The grand addition to the Geography of I 
Africa made by Mr. Baker.”—Sir Rederiet 
Murchison, Bart. ; 

“A model of what a book of travel 
be.” —Saturday Review. a 

“ As a Macaulay rose among the histori 
soa Baker had arisen among the explorers.” 
Reader. 

“ There is nota page in it that will not repay 
perusal; and not a chapter that is not, in some 
way or other, suggestive.”—Atheneum. 

“Charmingly written ; full, as might be ex- 
pected, of incident, and free from that weari- 
some reiteration of useless facts which is the 
drawback to almostall books of African travel.” 
— Spectator. 

“No man but of sporting tastes could en- 
counter and describe with equal spirit these 
‘moving accidents by flood and field,’ which 
form the main part of the life in Africa led for 
four years, not by Mr. Baker himself only, but 
by his young wife, who, he says, would go with 
him. After all Mrs. Baker is the crowning 
miracle of such a sojourn.”—TZhe Globe. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. a 





Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo., 328. 


A CENTURY OF PAINTERS OF THE 


ENGLISH SCHOOL: 


wI - CRITICAL NOTICES OF THEIR WORKS, AND AN ACCOUNT 
: OF THE PROGRESS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 
By RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A., Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Pictures, and Inspector-General 
for Art; and SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 

‘Tn addition to an admirable methog as regards grouping and arrangement, our authors 
of their books a rich store of sparkling anecdote, and a considerable amount of varied remi 
their own.......+...The book will become a great authority, and we heartily congratulate the Messrs. Redgrave on 
the accomplishment of their great work. They were pre-emivently fitted for the task, and Euglish Art literature 
may well be proud of their performance.”—Reader. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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CABINET EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
On Saturday next, the 30th inst., Vol. I., price 6s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
CONTRIBUTED to the “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 
By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's “ History of England ;” to 
s completed in 4 vols. monthly, in post 8vo., 6s. each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, unifo: 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADAM BEDE.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
A STORY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers in Town and Country, in 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 21s. 


UP THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of “The Semi-Attached Couple” and “The Semi-Detached House.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—Oo-—- 
The NINTH THOUSAND, with a NEW PREFACE, of 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
(Tuesday, June 26, 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 
EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. 
With Introductions and Notes, and an Essay on the 
Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theo! of 
these Epistles. By the Rev. J. Lu. Davies, MA, 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 8y0, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


SERMONS. By the Rev. W. Archer 
Burier, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Dublin. 


1—SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and 
PRACTICAL, Edited with a Memoir of ‘he 
Author's Life by Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. With 
Portrait. Seventh Edition. 8vo, cloth, price 83. 


2.—A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 
Edited by J. A. JeRemiz, D.D. Fifth Edition. 8v0, 
cloth, price 7s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


A PAINTER’S CAMP. In Three 
Books. I, England. If, Scotlund. IIL. Frauce. By 
Privip GitseRt Hamerton, Author of ‘*'The Isles 


of Loch Awe.” Second Kdition, revised, with an 
additional part, extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 63. Als», 2 
vols crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. [ This day. 


The PRINCE'S PROGRESS, and other 
Poems. By Curisrina G. Rosserri. With 2 
Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Heap 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

[Zhis day. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY : A Series of 
Lectures. By GeorGe BivpeLL Arky, Astronomer 
Royal. Wih numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 
rice 43 6d, Uniform with Macwmiilan’s School Class 
Books. (Just 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By Henary Roscoe, F.RS., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester 
With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, price 


4s 6d. (Just ready. 
——9——— 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, 


of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Straod, 


and Published by him at the “SpecraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 23, 1806. 





